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Some people insist ~ Some have no choice 
on being EXCLUSIVE in the matter. 


FOR YOU, AS AN ADVERTISER, BEING EXCLUSIVE IS GOOD BUSINESS... 


Particularly in atomic Albuquerque, where KOB-TV offers you these three “exclusives”: 


*® ONE RATE CARD FOR ALL ADVERTISERS  ** NO TRIPLE- SPOTTING 


*§ MOST HOMES REACHED—BOTH NSI AND ARB 
FOR 13 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


Take advantage of the best buy in the nation’s 60th market—the billion dollar Albuquerque market. 
For details about these KOB-TV exclusives, contact nearest Petry Office or a KOB-TV representative. 


KOB-TV 
A GOLD SEAL STATION—— BENT -You-Villlt-ti- 
Albuquerque, N.M. 4 











A new 
television struc- 
ture of revolutionary 
design is scheduled for 
completion in November to 
mark the 7th anniversary of 
our founding. It will be a lasting 
symbol of our creative dedi- 
cation to the area we serve, 
lalem-Mahaanit-a-S\alel-ilet- Mehl 
the public approval of 
our efforts in their 
behalf. 
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WJ 4 M = Y pe located to exciusively serve LANSING... FLINT...JACKSON 


“6 Covering the nation’s 37th market. Represented by Biair TV. WJIM Radio by MASLA 


low important is the 294? 


Just as important as one’s 2nd shoe is 
Michigan’s 2nd TV market...that rich 
industrial outstate area made up of 
LANSING-FLINT-JACKSON and 20 
populous cities...3,000,000 potential 
customers ...684,200 TV homes (ARB 
March °'60)...served exclusively by 
WJIM-TV for 10 years. 








At WSAZ-TV 
the weather is 
now as 
predictable as 


the dominance! | 





@ The strange-looking object in the pic- 
ture is a radar weather scanner. It’s part 
of the most accurate weather forecasting 
apparatus in existence today, and is now 
in operation at WSAZ-TV. Add this in- 
novation to its already long list of ex- 
clusive viewer services, and you know 
why WSAZ-TV will continue to be the 
overwhelmingly dominant station in this 
great 72-county market. 


@ Yes, you can count on WSAZ-TV’s 
leadership just as surely as you can count 
the two million people who earn $4,000,- 
000,000 a year in this concentrated in- 
dustrial area. Because you know that 
WSAZ-TV reaches more TV homes in 
the Charleston - Huntington dynamic cir- 
cle than the other two stations in the 
market combined . . . a coverage un- 
matched by any other NBC affiliate in the 


nation in a 3-station market! 


@ Look to WSAZ-TV to continue to be 
the easiest media choice anywhere . . . 
just as WSAZ-TV viewers continue to 
look to this station as the one outstand- 
ing source of top local programming, 
regional news and public service. 


@ WSAZ-TV can now predict the 
weather (it’s the only station in the mar- 
ket equipped with radar and employing 
a full-time meteorologist). You can still 
predict the smartest buy in television! 


WSA z TELEVISION 


CHANNEL SJ CHARLESTON - HUNTINGTON 
DIVISION: THE GOODWILL STATIONS. INC. 


C. Tom Garten, Vice President and General Manager 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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OF TIME, SPACE AND TV 


Space satellites have already hurled mankind into a new 


era of global communications 


PICTURES IN MOTION 


Hollywood, with a decade of change behind it, looks to new 


moves to meet tv’s competition 


SMALL AGENCIES LIKE TV 


But need the help of local stations in creative and production 


problems with low-budget clients 





34 TV’S VOX POPULI 


A wit sharpened by starvation and a hi-fi ear for speech 


have given Allen Swift a near monopoly 


36 PRIMER ON TV 


TIO offers a means toward better understanding of the 


medium’s structure and its many functions 


DEPARTMENTS 


6 Publisher’s Letter 
Report to the readers 


13 Letters to the Editor 


The customer always write 


\7 Tele-scope 
What's ahead behind the scenes 


19 Business Barometer 


Measuring the trends 


21 Newsfront 
The way it happened 


39 Viewpoints 


Programming pros and cons 


40 Film Report 


Round-up of news 


49 Wall Street Report 


The financial picture 


51 Spot Report 


Digest of national activity 


58 Audience Charts 
Who watches what 


77 In the Picture 


Portraits of people in the news 


78 In Camera 
The lighter side 





Television Age is published every other Monday by the Television Editorial Corp. 
Publication Office: 109 Market Place, Baltimore 2, Md. Address mail to editorial, 
advertising and circulation offices: 1270 Avenue of the Americas, Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N. Y., Circle 7-7660. Second class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. 
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ONE 
SHOT 
TAKES 
ALL 
THREE 


LANSING 
JACKSON 
BATTLE CREEK 


A solid play in Michigan's Golden Triangle 
stakes you to a lively market—Lansing, 
Jackson and Battle Creek! WILX-TV cracks 
all three with a city-grade signal and scores 
big in a lush outstate area. 











_ CHANNEL {i 
' : =<. 
ere - 7 — [= 
a a 
TOS ana’ omo 














Operating with a 1,008 foot tower 
at 316,000 watts. Let this one 
outlet give you all three markets. 


Represented by 


VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNEL, INC. 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE STATION 


‘e(o 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Appraisal of an Administration 

This journal has refrained up to this time from passing any editorial 
judgments on Governor LeRoy Collins’ administration of the NAB. Gov- 
ernor Collins, a man of national stature, integrity and personal charm, 
assumed the presidency of the association at the most critical juncture in 
the short history of the television medium. His installation was coincidental 
with the inauguration of a new administration and a new chairman of the 
FCC. Eight months later it is an unfortunate fact that the television industry 
at this time does not have an official spokesman to speak out on its behalf. 
This situation arises out of the realization that FCC chairman Newton 
Minow and Governor Collins sincerely subscribe to the same political 
philosophy. 

Practically all broadcasters agree with chairman Minow’s basic objectives 
on elevating program standards and providing meaningful public service. 
The means toward this end generate opposing views. There is, therefore, 
a constant polarization at work with Government seeking to widen the scope 
of its power. What seem to be reasonable and logical proposals wind up as 
further encroachments upon individual freedom. The broadcaster has no 
other choice but to fight this erosion of his rights as a citizen and as a 
businessman. Mr. Minow, as a realist, understands that to accomplish his 
ends he needs popular support. Therefore, he has been taking his case to 
the public through all the means of mass communications including, of 
course, television. 

Rightly or wrongly, Governor Collins’ image in the public arena is that 
of a representative of the broadcast industry in agreement with Mr. Minow. 
This anomalous state of affairs has caught the attention of thoughtful ob- 
servers of the tv medium. Jack Gould, tv-radio critic of the New York 
Times, expressed it this way: 

“Many a sideline observer of the tv scene is of a mind to applaud Gov- 
ernor Collins, but there is no gainsaying that one of the ironic consequences 
of his initiative has been to shut off the flow of dissent. More than a few 
broadcasters feel that it would be rather awkward from a public-relations 
standpoint to disagree with the man they picked as their spokesman. 

“Accordingly, the effect of the similarity of viewpoint of Mr. Minow and 
Governor Collins has put a virtual ‘blackout’ on opinion opposed to their 
position; the FCC has seen its story told over and over again and has 
basked in what amounts to a honeymoon in the headlines. 

“Yet it is general knowledge that many broadcasters, including the net- 
works, feel that they have been subjected to an unfair and exaggerated 
indictment, that tv enjoys far more popular support than might be gleaned 
from the pronouncements of the leaders of the FCC and the NAB, that tele- 
vision, judged in the light of the accomplishments of other media, is not so 
inept as charged, and the issue of Governmental dictation in tv program- 
ming is real and not fancied.” 

It would seem that Governor Collins has placed himself in the position 
of a lawyer who is hired by a client to argue his case before a jury and 
then in an eloquent fashion comes out in agreement with opposing counsel. 
We are not suggesting that Governor Collins take an arbitrary stand against 
every pronounc-ment of the FCC chairman. We do, however, feel that, with 
exception of the outstanding work of the TIO, there is a great vacuum as 
a result of the lack of presentation of the positive aspects of television. 


Cordially, 




















THE HOTTEST DISCOVERY IN TV! 






BEAUMONT 


PORT ARTHUR 
ORANGE 


Creating the New 4th largest 


*Metro-SRDS 








—— market in the Gulf-Soulh — and 
the big nich state of Texas! 


CHANNEL 2 - THE HOTTEST STATION 
GOING IN THE EXPANDING 
INDUSTRIAL GULF-SOUTH EXPLODES 
INTO THIS RICH MARKET LIKE 

A BLAZING ROCKET WITH 

ABC-TV’S #1 PROGRAMS. 


‘CONTACT GEO. P. HOLLINGBERY 


NATIONAL REP. FOR AVAIL- 
ABILITIES. YOUR CLIENT’S 
CASH REGISTERS WILL SING 
TO THE TUNE OF PROFITS 
FROM THE RICH TEXAS 
MARKET! 
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SERVICE PAR EXCELLENCE. Unparalleled tape editing service is furnished by Reeves’ eight 
RCA TV Tape Recorders for clients who give them their toughest jobs. It means the finest electronic 
editing from a variety of sources—tape, slides, films. The producer has at his command every 
‘echnical convenience possible. He can count on top quality ...the economy of single-camera, 
scene-by-scene shooting ... plus flexibility and simplicity in electronic mixing. 


You, too, can get the superb pictures that will produce repeat 
business from your clients, plus the technical excelience that will make the tough 
jobs less arduous. Call the RCA Representative—with confidence, for the best in 
matched equipment and service. Or write to RCA, Broadcast and Television 
Equipment, Dept. 278. Building 15-1, Camden, N. J. 


BUSINESS BUILDER. Reeves reports they have 
built their business through the superiority of 
esults they get with RCA TV Tape Equipment. 
Key to this is the RCA “Pix-Lock.” Using this new 
equipment they con assure roll-free pictures in 
switching and provide commercially perfect 
fades, dissolves and a full range of special 
effects. In addition “Pix-Lock” improves original 
picture quality of tapes they receive for editing. 
These amazing electronic facilities allow them 
to turn out the most salable tapes with the great- 
est production facility and technical perfection. 


i complic 
| facilitie 
quality 
no job 

More 











because we have RCA TV Tape!” 


...Says Bob Byloff, Reeves Studios, New York 


ihe often called upon to edit a production that picks up 
film clips and tapes from several sources, combining them 
with tape, film and live pickup. The technical excellence of 
|RCA TV Tape Equipment gives us an edge on the really 
|complicated assignments. We find our RCA TV Tape 
facilities give us the ability to actually improve on the 
quality of tapes, regardless of origin. With RCA TV Tape, 
no job is too tough to tackle!” 

More and more producers and stations are now using RCA 


TV Tape Systems. They get superior results from a com- 
pletely matched line of equipment. The system: includes 
TV Tape Recorders, Studio Cameras, Film Cameras, Pro- 
jectors, Monitors, Switching and Special Effects . . . matched 
both electrically and mechanically to work together. RCA 
makes it feasible to get everything from a single reliable 
source . . . equipment that is built and operated according 
to proved broadcast procedures . . . backed up by top 
engineering counsel and service everywhere. 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


® 
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The South Bend market is worth researching, but it needn’t cost 


you anything to get the facts. There are two important things Sestnees, Ollice 


to know: Miriam Silverman 
, Chicago Office 
1. The South Bend metro area has the state’s 333 North Michigan 
highest household income — $7,987! Tel. FRenklin 2-7100 
West Coast Office 
2. Within this market WSBT-TV’s share of sets R. J. Friedman 
; : ‘ ' West Coast Manager 
in use is 41%, sign-on to sign-off.* Jerry Tronstein 
836 North Fairfax Ave. 
Of course you may want additional facts, and we will gladly ice Anguies % 
4 / Olive 1-3180 





furnish them. But the big points are, this market can afford 


your product and you can c is m< : > ee Member of Business Publications 
) P y cover this market economically with aise of Giesetdiions, tua. 


WSBT-TV. = 
*Nielsen Survey, Feb. 20-March 19, 1961 


TELEVISION AGE is published every other 
Monday by the Television Editorial Corp. 


Editorial, advertising and circulation office: 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, Rockefeller 
= Center, New York 20, N. Y. Phone: Clrcle 
7-7660. Single copy: 50 cents. Yearly sub- 
scription in the U. S. and possessions: $7: 





in Canada: $8; elsewhere: $12. Second 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. Copy- 
ONE OF cBs' Channel 22 right 1961 by Television Editorial Cor- 


HIGHEST-RATED poration, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N 


STATIONS The entire contents of TELEVISION ACE are 
protected by copyright in the U. S. and in 
all countries signatory to the Bern Conven- 

PAUL H. RAYMER, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE tion and to the Pan-American Convention. 
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A city of bustling people. That's Los Angeles. And 
“busy” is a synonym for KABC-TV. With a rush 
and a roar, ABC's Flagship in the West has more 
than kept abreast of America’s fast-moving sec- 
ond market. Good sense in service to the com- 
munity, and good taste in programming has 
made the difference...a difference that moves 
merchandise ... fast! 


GO FIRST CLASS ON... 
ABC-TV 
Owned and Sica by American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc. 





Represented by ABC-TV National Station Sales, Inc. 
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Cleaning ? Who cleans? Household cleansers? Fine... but... ! 


Stoop and scour... Not with VANISH. 


Today’s modern housewife lives a life of ease. 
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FILM 
does the 
unusual... 


THE PROBLEM: How to show— 
visually and verbally —smartly 
and tastefully—just what a new 
and different household cleanser 
can do... show how and why 
VANISH obsoletes old ways and 
old ideas! 


THE ANSWER: A unique combina- 
tion of animation and live action 
together with precisely synchro- 
nized mattes! On film, of course! 
For film gives you the range of 
effects to make commercials excit- 
ing... arresting... the way you 
want them—and when! 


What's more, it's film alone that 
assures you the convenience, 
coverage and penetration that 
today’s total marketing requires. 
For more information, write 
Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Midwest Division 
130 East Randolph Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


or W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distribution of 
Eastman Professional Films for motion 
pictures and television, Fort Lee, N. J., 

Chicago, Ill., Hollywood, Calif. 


ADVERTISER: 

Dracket Company—VANiSH 

ADVERTISING AGENCY: 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

PRODUCER: 
Transfilm-Caravel, Inc. 


Letters 


to the 
Editor 





TvB and Spot 
All along, TELEVISION AGE has been 
sound in its approach to the Televi- 
sion Bureau of Advertising. To com- 
mence its service to the industry in 
behalf of both network and spot, was 
sound. Your suggestion, editorially 
now, that TvB go the highway of 
“spot” is essential if the true poten- 
tial of this business is to be realized. 
I have reviewed your editorial with 
a number of people in the industry, 
and I couldn’t more thoroughly agree 
with you that if submitted to the 
membership for a vote the by-law 
amendment would be overwhelmingly 

approved. 

Warp L. Quaar 
Executive Vice President 
& General Manager 
wo6n-Tv Chicago 


. one of the big reasons for 
the Television Bureau of Advertising’s 
tremendous success has been the fact 
that it has represented all of televi- 
sion and not any single group. I be- 
lieve that it would reduce the effec- 
tiveness of this great organization if 
we were to limit its efforts to spot 
television only. 

In order for spot tv to get the 
greatest benefit out of TvB I feel 
it very important that this fine or- 
ganization represent all of the televi- 
sion industry. 

NaMeE WITHHELD 


Color-Set Count 

TELEVISION AGE has done it again! 

Your July 10th issue presents as 
well-rounded and up-to-date a picture 
of the color situation (“Where the 
Sets Are,” Tv AGE, July 10) as I have 
seen anywhere. And your Letter from 
the Publisher qualifies you as a real 
prophet in the industry. 

I think you're completely right 
when you say that “the station which 
tools up for color now will be in the 
leadership position to take commer- 


cial advantage of these develop- 

ments.” Station owners who take your 

advice now will be singing your 
praises two or three years hence! 

The articles are typical of the alert 

reporting-in-depth which has made 

your magazine among the most in- 

fluential and respected voices in the 

industry. 

Joun L. Burns 

President 

Radio Corp. of America 

New York City 


saaeiiee The market-by-market color- 

set count will be of invaluable help to 

all concerned with the advancement 

of color broadcasting. You are to be 

commended for your continued em- 

phasis on developments in the color 
field. 

Rosert W. SaRnorr 

Chairman of the Board 

National Broadcasting Co. 

New York City 


an we take issue with your 
article . . 

We have color-set viewers in more 
than our metropolitan area—I have 
talked to color-set owners who view 
our station consistently from Tarboro, 
Rocky Mount, Burlington, Southern 
Pines and Goldsboro, all 


points 


distant 


From television-set wholesalers, we 
estimate, conservatively, a color-set 
count of over 4,000. 

D. H. WitTHERSPOON 
Director 

Promotion & Public Relations 
WRAL-TV Raleigh, N. C. 


I read with enjoyment “Where the 
Sets Are,” as much because it was 
simply a well-written and informative 
article as because of my own interest 
in this area. 

But I do have a special interest. 
SM is currently doing a story on 
color tv. We would like to reprint in 
our article the 50-market breakdown 
of set ownership that appears on page 
32. 

CHARLES SIREY 
Assistant Editor 
Sales Management 
New York City 


Ed. note: Permission granted. 
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HOME OF THE GODS: RENT-$1 A YEAR 


High on a beautiful hilltop over Cincinnati—silhouetted 
against the clouds ...stands historic Mt. Olympus. It is 
the modern “home of the gods” .. . of learning and imagi- 


nation and wisdom. It is the home of WCET Educational - 


Television Station. 
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Mt. Olympus includes one of the world’s largest and finest 
TV studios with a giant TV tower built by the Crosley 
Broadcasting Corporation at a cost of $500,000—but 
these telecasting facilities are now rented as a public 
service to WCET for only $1 a year. 




























WCET, which was the first Educational TV Station licensed 
in the U. S., is operated by the Greater Cincinnati TV 
Educational Foundation composed of 52 school systems, 


colleges, and universities. This year the educational 
programs of WCET are being viewed in 28,000 homes 


the dynamic 
WLW stations 


WLW-T 
Television 
Cincinnati 


WLW-A 


Television 
Atlanta 


WLW-!l 
Television 
Indianapolis 


WLW-D 
Television 
Dayton 


WLW-C 
Television 
Columbus 


=rz 


Rodio 


Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation 


and in over 400 schools by thousands of students through- 
out the Cincinnati area. 

So the Crosley Broadcasting Corporation considers it an 
honor to rent its half-million-dollar Mt. Olympus facilities 
to WCET for $1 a year. Our pride and our privilege. 
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OCT.1961 


Make a date—now—to meet a brand new au- 
thority on the nation’s top markets...mar- 
kets covered and nailed down by America’s 
largest and most powerful independent 
radio-&-TV chain: RKO General. 


This man-of-all-answers is your new RKO 
General National Sales Division sales execu- 
tive. He was hand picked to work with you. 
He’s been proven tops. And he’s buzzing 


T'o learn more about the service, flexibility and data-in-depth that will help you make 
faster decisions, better decisions, and decisions that put more muscle into every dollar you spend... 
call your local RKO General Station or nearest RKO General National Sales Division Office. 


New York: 1440 Broadway, LOngacre 4-8000 
Chicago: Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-5110 
Hollywood: 1313 No. Vine, HOllywood 2-2133 
San Francisco: 415 Bush Street, YUkon 2-9200 
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with the latest word on every corner of every 

county reached by the RKO General chain. 

New York City: WOR-TV, WOR AM/FM 

Boston: WNAC-TV, WNAC-AM, WRKO-FM 
THE YANKEE NETWORK 

Los Angeles: KHJ-TV, KHJ-AM/FM 

Detroit-Windsor: CKLW-TV, CKLW-AM/FM 

Memphis: WHBQ-TV, WHBQ-AM 

San Francisco: KFRC-AM /FM 

Washington, D.C.: WGMS-AM/FM 














WHAT’S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Te le-scope 





Space Tv Speed-up 

Even before the FCC-appointed ad hoc committee re- 
ports back on Oct. 13, contracting companies in the 
nation’s sky tv program (see lead story, this issue) have 
received speed-up orders. Plans now call for two low- 
altitude, active-repeater satellites and one high-altitude, 
synchronous satellite to be launched by mid-summer. 


New York Slides Further 

While better than 60 per cent of the country’s total 
spot expenditures continue to be placed from New York, 
latest tabulations by the Station Representatives Associa- 
tion show the market’s slight drop observed last year was 
not halted in 1961. In 59 New York accounted for 63.4 
per cent of total expenditures; in °60 the figure declined 
to 62.5, and for 61 the percentage is 62.1. Chicago, on 
the other hand, after falling from 19.8 per cent in 1959 
to 18.5 per cent in 1960, climbed slightly this year to 
18.6. Los Angeles showed a healthy rise, from 3.5 per 
cent in 1960 to 4.25 per cent this year, while San Fran- 
cisco had a corresponding drop—4.8 to 3.6. Dallas-Ft. 
Worth and Detroit were other markets increasing a 
fraction, while St. Louis, Boston, and Atlanta declined 
minutely. 


Filmways’ Folio 

Filmways, Inc., which has Mr. Ed and Shell’s Wonder- 
ful World of Golf already going for it on network, has a 
sheaf of situation comedies cooking for fall: an untitled 
half-hour still in script stage but definitely committed; 
Goggle, a half-hour based on the Reader’s Digest-con- 
densed novel in 1955; Emmy Lou, based on the comic 
strip about a teen-age girl; Bill Bendix, already in the 
can. Bendix show won't go until next fall unless someone 
commits for 26 weeks in January plus 13 in fall. Pro- 
ducer also has Capri and Hercules coming in from 
European shooting. 


Shell’s New Test Pattern 

Shell Oil Co. and its agency, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Inc., are exhibiting a high degree of interest in media 
tests these days, and word is that that first big test (the 
entire budget of $13 million into newspapers in 1961) 
has had some negative results. So negative, in fact, that 
by Dec. 1 the experiment is expected to come to a 
dramatic end. Whatever pattern the new budget takes 
will depend largely on results of current testing of tv and 
radio mixes and tv only in various markets. 


Bonus for Billings? 

It's admittedly little more than a rumor at present, 
according to a number of media buyers involved, but one 
major agency is supposed to be giving thought to a wage 
plan that would cause buyers’ salaries to be affected by 
increases in billings on the accounts they handle. Thus, 


a buyer placing a $5-million budget could be financially 
better off than one spending $4 million, although both 
might have equal capabilities and experience. Reaction 
from several men questioned: Negative. “Many accounts 
have no growth potential,” said one, “no matter how 
good a job the buyer does.” “What happens if the ac- 
count cuts its budget?” asked another. “Do you take a 
salary cut?” 


Is Syndication Ready to Climb Again? 

Has the falling syndication market just about bottomed 
out? That is, do the remaining independent distributors 
have but one place to go—up? Seymour Reed, president 
of Official Films (which is syndicating off-the-network 
first runs of Peter Gunn, Yancy Derringer, Mr. Lucky and 
Wire Service), is convinced that the market-by-market 
route will begin to climb again. He is also convinced, 
however, that still more of the smaller distributors will 
fall by the wayside even as things get better, because 
they won’t have the organization or the product to sus- 
tain them. 


Test Alert 

New products from the drug field continue to provide 
a primary source of future tv revenue, with the latest 
item reported testing “down south” being a No-Doz type 
of pill. Spot schedules are promoting the product, de- 
scribed_in semi-technical manufacturer’s language as a 
“timed disintegration alertness capsule,” but details are 
withheld pending end of test in a few months. The maker, 
a major New York pharmaceutical firm, has not used tv 
previously for more than a brief test schedule on an 
acne preparation. 


Goldwyn Pix Dicker 

Since the death of Gary Cooper, Sam Goldwyn’s hold- 
out feature package (which has Cooper in Pride of the 
Yankees and The Westerner, as well as Humphrey Bogart 
in The Westerner, etc.) has taken on a shine for NBC-TV, 
whose Saturday-night feature-movie show comes close to 
fulfilling Mr. Goldwyn’s conditions of sale: (1) prime 
time, (2) no cuts, (3) proper climate. Chief hitches in 
the recent hit-and-miss negotiations are that Mr. Goldwyn 
also wants no advertising interruptions and a staggering 
$1 million-apiece price for most of the features. 


Will Animation Business Follow Talent? 

The continuing boom in theatrical and television car- 
toon program production on the west coast is having 
serious consequences for animated commercials produc- 
tion in New York. The situation, a complete reversal 
of what it was three years ago when Hollywood felt a 
severe shortage of talented animators, may ultimately 
bring about a trek from New York to the west coast of 
animated commercials business. 
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The Cost of Freedom - One of a Series 


The Third World War 
BEGAN IN 1848 


“The future is with us, for we are confidently 
marching forward long the only correct path, the 
path charted for us by our teacher, great Lenin.” 


— N. S. Khrushchev, Report of the Central Committee, 
20th Congress, CPSU 


Karl Marx, the theoretician, wrote the 
Communist Manifesto in 1848. But it took Lenin, 
the man of action, to breathe life into Marx’s 
words ...and thus set in motion Communism’s 
confiscations of human liberty. 

Lenin’s action plan for world conquest is 
cloaked today by Communism’s monotonous sur- 
face cant of “peaceful coexistence.” 


Lenin said: 


“As long as capitalism and socialism exist, we 
cannot live in peace: in the end, one or the other 
will triumph — a funeral dirge will be sung 
either over the Soviet Republic or over world 
capitalism.” 


And... 


“_.. force alone can settle the great problems of 
political liberty and class struggle, and it is our 
business to prepare and organize this force and 
to use it actively, not only for defensive pur- 
poses, but also for the purpose of attack...” 


— Selected Works, V. |. Lenin, Vol. X, pg. 297 and Vol. Ill, 
pg. 54, Moscow, 1935. 


“Lenin meant what he said without equivocation. 

What he said, what he believed, and what he 

practiced, in my opinion, constitute ‘Leninism.’ 

And I, for one, find no reason to doubt the word 

of Nikita S. Khrushchev when he asserts that the Sil Cecadiaibiiiieds te 1 Milian Oltehannas 
We can answer the Communist Line only if 


injunctions of Lenin must be the guide to all 
we know what it is. Through these ads, and the W 7 


Communist activity.” 
Pekaiiies, oavs Milling «ee tatke ohlont RADIO AND TELEVISION 





— J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 





Communism. 
IA ° ANNEL 4 NB 
Maybe this isn’t the way to sell time on a radio —_ ag Pr CITY - 
and television station. But then in Russia there 


. . p The WKY Television System, Inc. 9) WTVT, Tampa- 
isn’t any time to sell. The government owns it all. St. Petersburg, Fla. [J Represented by the Katz Agency 


Paper eo eae . 
Ee od a8 g . <4 
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Business barometer 


July is always a dull month for spot television, but the setback this division of tv 
business received this time is the second greatest for the period in the seven 
years in which Business Barometer records have been kept. 








Reports from markets across the nation indicate a decline for spot billings of 20.4 
per cent under the totals for June. Despite the severe slide, spot neverthe 
less was ahead of July 1960, if by a most infinitesimal .06 per cent. 











The sharpness of spot's 20.4- NATIONAL SPOT 
per-cent dip this July 1 month-to-month and year-to-year comparison 
under June is under- July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
scored by the fact that : = Sa : aan te ee ck | ; 4 , 200 
it was exceeded only by 


the 22.7-per-cent loss 
caused a year ago by the 
two national political 
conventions—a decline 
more than double the 
seven-year July average 
loss of 11.1 per cent. 


190 


During July a year ago, with 
the Democratic and Re- 
publican Presidential 
conventions pre-empting 
a great deal of time on 
every station, many 
important spot advertis- 
ers refused station 
offers to take make- 
goods in other time. The 
serious effect which 
this had on total bill- 
ings was clearly re- 
flected in the percent- RRS OE | | se me | - 


———$—$_$___4_j_ | 


Solid line represents past 12 months; dotted line, a year earlier. 
age noted above. I 
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This July 1960 loss, in fact, was the greatest decline for any division—spot, net- 
work or local—in any month since the Business Barometer reports began in 
1954. July of this year now has earned the dubious distinction of runner-up 
in that respect. 


In 1959 July spot billings were 10.1 per cent under those in June. In 1958 they were 
8.8 per cent, in 1957 8.5 per cent and in 1956 13.2 per cent. That slump was, 
incidentally, the largest loss incurred by spot before that of July 1960, and 
July '56 was also a political-convention month. 





While spot for July this year, in spite of the sharp month-to-month loss, ran the 
fractional .06 per cent ahead of July a year ago, July 1960, with a loss 
greater by only 2.3 per cent, fell 6.8 per cent behind July 1959. 





The next Business Barometer report will be on network and local billings for July 
and will be published in the October 2nd issue of TELEVISION AGE. 





(A copyrighted feature of TELEVISION AGE, Business Barometer is based on a cross-section of stations in all income and geographical categories. Infor 
tion is tabulated by Dun & Bradstreet.) 
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It’s easy to be a winner in Kansas. 
With 1,632,150 paying customers in the 

stands, who could lose? That’s a 
two-billion-dollar gate. And WIBW 
delivers it on the air regularly. 
No wonder Nielsen calls this 
America’s 46th market! 












W H BW Let WIBW trot your product 


out on the field to the cheers of this 
demanding, consuming, buying crowd 
...40% of the people in 94 counties! And 
they’re not just sports enthusiasts 
...or just farmers. These WIBW 
people, from five states, 

compose the best-balanced, 
urban-suburban-rural 
: market in the country 
...a prime market 
for your goods! 






What an opportunity 

to show your stuff! 
It’s yours...on 
WIBW, Topeka. 






GOOD PRACTICES 





TOPEKA, KANSAS 


5,000 Watts at 580 
CBS RADIO NETWORK 


Saturating And Delivering A 94-County Area 


Division of Stauffer-Capper 
Publications 
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THE WAY IT HAPPENED N & ws fr on t 





Will movies turn from newspapers to tv? ........ page 21 


Does the special help or hurt regular fare? _..... page 23 


How to keep pace with expanding accounts ...... page 23 


R. S. V. P. 


“The door is open.” Speaker: Jonas 
Rosenfield Jr., vice president in 
charge of advertising and publicity, 
Columbia Pictures. Thought: tele- 
vision stations and networks with 
ideas that can move viewers away 
from their sets and into theatres show- 
ing Columbia features are more than 
welcome. 

In a discussion following the recent 
announcement of Columbia’s “first,” 
the four-week co-sponsorship of a 
regularly scheduled network tv pro- 
gram (ABC-TV’s nightly newscast, 
Evening Report), Mr. Rosenfield 
elaborated on the gauntlet he had 
flung down before the nation’s press. 

“There have long been rumblings,” 
he said, “about newspaper treatment 
of our industry. We are highly dis- 
turbed at the increasing sterility of 
the motion-picture amusement pages. 
The entertainment sections are gen- 
erally undermanned, underpaid and— 
so far as pictures are concerned— 
underspaced. They have no reader- 
ship; they show no leadership. ABC- 
TV, on the other hand, has shown an 
enthusiasm and willingness to cooper- 
ate that intrigued us greatly. If news- 
papers value theatrical advertising, 
they had better re-examine their posi- 
tions. The rest of the industry, along 
with Columbia, will closely watch this 
experiment and others of its type.” 

The implications of the executive's 
words were obvious: the $250,000 
budget currently going into tv might 
be followed by larger sums—and 
newspapers would bear the brunt of 
the media switch. 

“Our total co-op budget last year 
was about $4 million,” he said, “and 
I'd estimate that about $3 million 
went into newspapers.” He acknowl- 
edged the downgrading of motion- 
picture news in the press coincided 
with the upgrading of television cov- 


erage, but noted a number of factors 
—other than print dissatisfaction— 
which have been swinging Hollywood 
toward tv. 

“Joe Levine’s success had some- 
thing to do with it, but the Disney 
ventures with high-quality product 
meant even more to the industry. I’ve 
heard other companies say if they had 
Disney’s pictures, they would have 
grossed only one-quarter of what he’s 
done with films like Absent-Minded 
Professor. The feeling is that Disney 
has done well because he’s used tv 
properly. And, if he can do it...” 

Columbia’s convincer, Mr. Rosen- 
field continued, came with a recent 
“experiment” on The Guns of Nava- 
rone. Instead of using a national cam- 
paign, the company decided to take 
an advertising budget of $150,000 and 
tv-saturate 15 key markets. “We were 
pitched to the effect that buying one 
channel in each market in heavy fre- 
quencies would make it look as if our 
spots were all over the dial, rather 
than split the commercials among sev- 
eral stations and miss viewers as they 
switched from one to another. All | 
can say is that on the basis of the 
gross in each market, and conversa- 
tions I’ve had with people who told 
me they couldn’t turn on their sets 


without seeing a Navarone spot, the 
information we were given was right.” 
Biggest expenditure was $15,000 for 
New York in the campaign, with sta- 
tion deals (“we bought the one that 
gave use the best deal.”) providing 
60-80 commercials in each market. 
Further heightening Columbia’s in- 
terest in tv has been a growing clamor 
on the part of theatres for co-op funds 
for local campaigns. “There was a 
time not too long ago when the 
theatres wanted nothing to do with 
tv,” Mr. Rosenfield exclaimed. “If 
you wanted television in a market, 
you could pay for it yourself—over 
and above the co-op budget. Now the 
picture has changed radically.” 
Following its drive on ABC’s news 
program for The Devil at 4 O'Clock, 
Columbia will continue its assessment 
of television with a one-day “spectacu- 
lar” buy. For a new moppet feature 
Everything’s Ducky, starring Buddy 
Hackett and a duck 
will participate on Nov. 18 in the solid 


the film firm 


Saturday-morning kid-show 
on CBS-TV. 

“We think it will get the kids into 
the theatres,” said the ad man. “It’s 


line-up 


something else we're trying, and it 
won't be the last.” As for inviting 
other stations, other networks to ap- 
proach Columbia with programs and 
sales presentations, the man is serious. 


He’s looking for ideas. 


(Continued on page 23) 





(L. to r.) D&C’s Walter Weir, Colpix’ Jonas Rosenfield, ABC’s Bill Mullen 
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KTBS-TV GOES 


ANILIL- AMIEIRIICAN 


NOW IT’S WSL ALL THE WAY! 





Beginning September 3, KTBS-TV, Shreveport, Louisiana becomes an exclusive affiliate of 
the American Broadcasting Company. KTBS-TV is proud to join the 

ALL-AMERICAN ABC family which sets the trend for programs Americans prefer. 

With this new association, KTBS delivers unduplicated network coverage in America’s 68th 
TV market and the only exclusive ABC programming in its coverage area of 326,500 TV homes with 


1,504,369 people in 58 counties covering the four states of Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


Stay with 


5 KTBS-TV FOR THE ALL-AMERICAN HABIT 
D 1 * of successful sales. 


CHANNEL 3 SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


x 














$ THE KATZ AGENCY. tx 
Navona: Representatives E. Newton Wray, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Newsfront (Continued from 21) 
Specials Spiral 


When Oscar Katz, vice president 
for programs at CBS-TV, addressed 
the network’s affiliates early this year, 
he listed three reasons why there 
would be a greatly reduced number of 
special programs in the °61-’62 season 
—at least so far as CBS was con- 
cerned. Specials carried during the 
initial months of the 1960-61 network 
schedule had in many instances de- 
livered less audience, he noted, than 
the programs they pre-empted; they 
had furnished smaller lead-ins for fol- 
lowing programs and consequently 
had hurt their chances. and they had 
helped audiences sample other pro- 
grams on competing networks—mak- 
ing for decreased ratings in certain 
time periods weeks after the specials 
had been aired. 

Now, from the A. C. Nielsen Co.. a 
study of all network specials carried 
between October 1960 and April 1961 
shows the early trends uncovered by 
Mr. Katz and other program execu- 
tives held true throughout the year. 

On the average, reports Nielsen, 
specials obtain slightly lower ratings 
than regularly scheduled programs. 
A 17.2 average rating for 96 special 
programs last season compares with 
an 18.6 rating for regular programs. 
(However, if 37 generally low-rated 
news and documentary specials are 
excluded from the tabulations, the 
average rating for the remaining 59 
variety, drama and miscellaneous en- 
tertainment specials is 19.6.) 

Illustrative of the fact that a spe- 
cial represents something of a gam- 
ble is Nielsen’s data showing that 
while 16.6 per cent of all such shows 
got ratings of 25.0 and higher (vs. 
12.9 per cent of all regular pro- 
grams), 48.0 per cent of the specials 
got ratings under 15.0, as compared 
to 32.4 per cent of regular programs 
similarly low-rated. The middle zone 
for specials was considerably smaller 
than for regularly scheduled pro- 
grams: 35.4 per cent of the one-shots 
fell into the 15-25.0 rating group, 
while 54.7 per cent of the regular 
shows were in the middle area. 

And, looking into the contention 
that a weak special hurts the rating of 





the program it pre-empts in following 
weeks, the research firm studied rat- 
ings for the same time periods before, 
during and after a number of specials. 
For 10 high-rated spectaculars with 
an average audience figure of 30.3, 
Nielsen showed a regular-program 
rating of 22.6 for the two weeks pre- 
ceding the special—and 22.4 for the 
two weeks following. 

Similar effects were seen in a sur- 
vey of 10 specials with an average 
rating lower than that of the pro- 
grams they pre-empted. Here, the rat- 
ing for the time period dropped from 
17.2 two weeks before the specials to 
15.7 at the time of airing, and—while 
it climbed again the following two 
weeks—it rose only to 16.9, fraction- 
ally lower than it was originally. 


Revise: NC&K 

More and more, it becomes evident 
that the days of the corner grocer are 
over. The supermarket has replaced 
him. just as the department store suc- 
ceeded a variety of individual shops, 
and as the sprawling corporate giants 
of today’s industry supplanted yes- 
terday’s small businessmen. 

Similar happenings, to be sure, 
have taken place in the advertising 
world, and with ever-increasing speed 
during the past decade. The most re- 
cent sign of corporation efficiency tak- 
ing over from “personal” rule was 
that of Norman, Craig & Kummel. 
Inc.. in setting up a_three-group 
media department. In earlier times, 
NC&K’s media functions, like most 
of the agency’s other operations, were 
stamped with the personality of its 
polished and professional president. 
Norman B. Norman. Personnel and 
titles were flexible: chief timebuyer 
one day, senior timebuyer the next, 
broadcast media director, acting 
media director, etc. But this was be- 
fore the agency began its new-busi- 
ness boom of the past few years— 
years which saw it acquire large- 
spending accounts like Hertz, Vase- 
line, Schick, Ajax and others. 

“As a result of the expanding vol- 
ume of business,” Mr. Norman said, 
“the media department has been or- 
ganized into three distinct buying 
groups. . . each having client respon- 
sibilities and each purchasing print. 










MURRAY ROFFIS 


broadcast and outdoor media.” The 
change is a radical one from the pre- 
vious (and less modern) set-up of 
separate media directors for print and 
broadcast. Additionally, a greater 
emphasis on both broadcast and or- 
ganized media buying is indicated by 
the appointment of Murray Roffis as 
assistant vice president and media 
director of the agency. Mr. Roffis 
spent seven years as a media super- 
visor at McCann-Erickson, Inc., the 
scmewhat familiar domestic branch 
of Interpublic, Inc., and previously 
was with Compton Advertising and 
Maxon, Inc. He will head one of the 
three buying groups, with Sheldon 
Boden, formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent and broadcast media director, 
and George Coleman, formerly assist- 
ant vice president in charge of media 
services, heading the other two groups 
under an assistant - vice - president 
associate-media-director title. _ 
Other moves indicating a greater 
autonomy for media at NC&K are the 
appointment of Bruce Graves, also 
formerly with McCann-Erickson and 
NBC, as manager of a newly estab- 
lished and separate media research 
department, and Eugenie Stamler, 
formerly print media director, to a 
newly created position in charge of 
over-all media relations. 
The signs are all there: agencies 
dealing with big businesses must be 
organized like those businesses. Tele- 
vision, which involves client expendi- 
tures of greatly enlarged budgets, has 
played a major part in hastening 
agency reorganizations. 
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Florence, daughter of the 
/ new Confederacy — The confederacy is of industry and 


agriculture, the result a new and 
productive South. Florence, the nation’s fifth 
largest single-station market, is a 
unique heir of this dynamic union and a 


worthy target for television marketers. 


Qwstw 


Florence, South Carolina 


Channel 8 « Maximum power « Maximum val 
Represented nationally by Young Television Cor 


A Jefferson Standard stati 
affiliated with 
WBT and WBTY, Charloti 
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Space satellites will soon 


hurl mankind into a new era of 


d stati 


Char! 


CO’ time, because sky tv can clap centuries 
together and be the living mirror where 
the present can challenge itself before hardening 
into history. 

Of space, because dimension in the chill in- 





terstices of the stars is but the connotation of 
time, and both time and space are measured by 
light. 

Of tv, because it is the medium of light. 

In littlke more than a year communication 
satellites shall join peoples and engage nations 
on a scale that once was possible only by war 





and conquest. 





The program to put broadcast satellites in the 





global communications 





Of time, space and tv 





sky is now nearly fully plotted over the next 
year. Contracts have been let, the go-ahead given 
and launch dates more than tentatively set. In 
less than a year sky tv, with its vast potential for 
human good as well as economic profit, will be 
a reality. 

Where is the line between reality and fantasy 
in our space-tv program? This special report 
will discuss the immediate program and some 
of the technical problems. Financial, legal and 
political aspects will be further examined in the 
October 2nd issue of this magazine. 

Next April, as Moscow and the Red World 


prepare to celebrate the anniversary of the 





orbital flight of Yuri Gagarin, a mis- 
sile from Cape Canaveral will be 
launched with a payload that may 
steal most of the propaganda from the 
Kremlin. The missile will boost into 
low polar orbit America’s most 
sophisticated sky-tv 
within hours, peoples will be sending 


satellite — and 


and receiving not only pictures but 
telephone and telegraph messages be- 
tween Europe and the United States. 

If this satellite does not get up in 
time to dim the Gagarin festivities, it 
will have another chance at stealing 
propaganda fire on May Day. Provi- 
sions have been made so that the 
sphere could be orbited as late as 
June, if indicated for any reason. 

The satellite, called TSX, which will 
be of the “active repeater” type to be 
described, will represent a joint effort 
of NASA and AT&T. Besides develop- 
ing the satellite, the corporation will 
pay all launching and tracking costs. 

Within a month of the launching of 
the AT&T-sponsored satellite, it will 
be followed by a second and equally 
sophisticated communications satellite. 
This will be Relay, an active repeater 
developed by the space agency with 
RCA as prime contractor. 

By August of 1962, a synchronous 
satellite called Advent will take its 
place 22,300 miles above the equator, 
where it will orbit at the speed of 
earth so as to appear almost fixed in 
the heavens. Advent will not always 
appear in precisely the same place be- 
cause it will be describing a slight 
figure-8 pattern above and below the 
equatorial plane to reach a larger 
broadcast area. This satellite, the fruit 
of Project Syncom, in which NASA 
and the Department of Defense are 
through the 
Hughes Aircraft Corp., will have tele- 


contracting primarily 


phone and telegraph equipment but 
no tv in the first model. 

Still within a year’s time, a second 
AT&T satellite will be launched to 
follow the first into a low-altitude 
polar orbit. By the end of 1962 more 
than a dozen active repeater com- 
munication satellites will be sent into 
random polar orbits to tighten broad- 
cast service between continents. 

Tracking these satellites as they rise 
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and sink over the horizons will be at 
least eight ground stations, some of 
them huge maser “horn” devices, such 
as the one now being built near Rum- 
ford, Me., depicted in the illustration 
on page 28. 

Finally, NASA will launch a second 
Echo—a great passive communica- 
tions sphere—designed to repeat the 
success of Echo I, and more spectacu- 
larly, since it will be almost one-third 
again larger and lower, and incor- 
porate refinements in its reflective 
surface. 


Competition of Giants 





From the above outline of what may 
be expected during 1962, it is clear 
that the large corporations are getting 
into sky tv up to their antennae a: 
fast as law and economic order per- 
mit. 

The eight major companies con- 
tracting and competing in space- 
communications work are, listed al- 
phabetically: AT&T, General Electric, 
General Telephone and Electronics, 
Hughes Aircraft Corp., International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corp., Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., Radio Corp. ot 
America and Western Union. 

These eight international communi- 
cations carriers and equipment sup- 
pliers were joined by two other in- 
terested companies in the Ad Hoc 
Committee set up by the FCC last 
month with the purpose of recom- 
mending means for industry and Gov- 
ernmental cooperation in satellite 
communications systems. 

The Ad Hoc Committee is to report 
back to the FCC on Oct. 13, and the 
full political ramifications of control 
and ownership of any satellite com- 
munications system will be discussed 
in part 2 of this article in the next 
issue. At present, however, it may be 
noted that the controversy is anything 
but settled and is not likely to be 
settled by anything the committee re- 
ports. Congressional groups, in both 
the House and Congress, are pressing 
hard for some sort of interim Govern- 
mental control that would freeze out, 
at least temporarily, private compa- 
nies from ownership of the system. 

In the Senate the opposition to the 




















{rtist’s conception of a multiple-channel tv broadcasting satellite of the synchronous type. Orbiting at 22,300 miles 


from earth, the space station appears fixed in the sky, regardless of the observer's position on earth, Three such ve- 
hicles on the plane of the equator could transmit signals to most of the earth. A pilot model, Advent, will be launched 


next year. Manned stations such as shown may be orbited by 1969. 





Theory becomes fact as the United States pioneers in the first 


High-altitude, all-purpose synchronous satellite of RCA 


see s 
seen \ directed toward earth for reception and transmission. 


wean 7 
To teen! 


j 
= design is 13 feet long and carries dish antennae 
. | 








Robert Neilsen of Bell Telephone 
assembles solar cells shielded by 
radiation-resisting sapphires. 








“Great Horn” antenna, now being built by AT&T near Rumford, Me., will 
send and receive signals to low-altitude, active repeater satellites: inflatable 
dome is “transparent” to radio waves, and is entered by an air lock 








first 





international system of sky tv 


industry-sponsored group participa- 
tion system is headed by Senators 
Pastore and Humphrey. In the House, 
a long-time foe of AT&T, Emmanuel 
Celler, Democrat from New York, has 
found more than 30 signers for a 
letter condemning what they viewed 
as a “space grab.” William Fitts Ryan, 
Democrat from New York, has sub- 
mitted a House resolution calling for 
at least a two-year period of Govern- 
ment study before the question of 
ownership is resolved. In the interim, 
Mr. Ryan, who says he is confident 
that the present policy will be review- 
ed, advocates Government ownership. 

The opposition to present plans for 
sole industry operation of any sky-tv 
program is seconded in large measure 
by the Justice Department, whose 
assistant attorney general, Lee Loe- 
vinger, is threatening to force AT&T 
to divest itself of its less celestial over- 
seas operations, or risk prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws. 


Communications Explosion 





The swelling interest of industry in 
communication satellites is dictated 
by the promise of vast profits—though 
commissioner T. A. M. Craven of the 
FCC has testified that satellite com- 
munications might turn out to be a 
“South Sea bubble” and that in any 
case the FCC was “not going to per- 
mit inordinate profits.” 
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Grid map showing areas of the world which could be covered by 


three synchronous satellites at 22,300 miles above the equator 


(in ideal positions) to reach greatest population. 


However, all comparison of the cost 
of laying transoceanic cables, with 
their message-carrying limitations, in- 
dicate that the satellite system would 
be almost as cheap, and in some re- 
spects cheaper, in its first few years, 
and vastly cheaper thereafter. 

The present effort for a space com- 
munications system, interesting to 
note, comes almost exactly a century 
after Cyrus Field succeeded in laying 
the first trans-atlantic cable in 1866 
for the American Telegraph Co. 

By 1966, the strain on communica- 
tion carrier facilities will have become 
almost intolerable unless a satellite 
system is rapidly implemented. The 
number of telephones in the U. S. will 
have more than doubled since the 
end of WWII to a total of nearly 75 
million. Each year, U. S. telephone 
users are making 20 per cent more 
overseas phone calls than they did the 
previous year. Telex and _ teletype 
services between overseas points and 
the U. S. are rising at the rate of 50 
per cent a year. 

In view of such factors, one may 
well ask how it was that a commu- 
nication giant such as AT&T did not 
cut into its enormous wealth, esti- 
mated at $22.5 billion, to help develop 
a missile system capable of launching 
communication satellites. With the 
exception of one $44-million ground 
station built last year by AT&T, and 


a few other relatively minor industry 
assists, the U. S. Government has been 
left to go it alone, paying industry for 
whatever services were rendered, or 
materials furnished. 

Questions of national and interna- 
tional law, as well as economic im- 
port will be considered further in the 
next issue of TV AGE. 


Propaganda Propulsion 





In summing up at the beginning of 
this article some of the main events in 
sky tv during the coming year, the 
relationship of politics to the indus- 
trial effort is suggested. The U. S. 
communication satellite program is 
closely tied to the goals of Govern- 
ment propaganda and political and 
military purposes. Stress on the ty 
satellite program has been the more 
pronounced because communications 
is the one area of broad blue-sky 
technical development where the U. 5. 
holds an unquestioned lead over the 
Soviets. 

To understand why the Govern- 
ment has done so much to promote 
sky tv, one has only to consider the 
tremendous propaganda potential of 
celestial message carriers. The USIA 
got good mileage from the improvised 
message relay system aboard Score I, 
which broadcast (albeit feebly) the 
Christmas goodwill message of Presi- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Hollywood, with a decade of change behind it, looks to new moves 
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Pictures in motion 


to meet competition of television, recapture its bygone popularity 


he year is 1960. 

John Q. Viewer has stopped by 
the downtown theatre’s box office on 
his way home from the office and pur- 
chased a plastic ticket for the evening 
showing of Ben-Hur. At eight-thirty, 
he inserts the ticket into the slot of 
his television set and tunes the chan- 
nel selector to the “movie band”—a 
block of 10 or 12 uhf frequencies re- 
served by the FCC for the motion- 
picture industry. Decoded by the 
ticket-key, the signal on Mr. Viewer’s 
set unscrambles, presenting Ben-Hur 
with the 
screening downtown (where a hand- 


simultaneously picture's 
ful of patrons have straggled in out 
of the rain). 

Lounging in the upstairs office of 
the theatre, the manager and cashier 
go over the evening receipts: 118 cus- 
tomers through the front door at $1.50 
per; 4,185 families watching at home 
at the same price. The manager cal- 
culates quickly. Even when he’s paid 
the distributor’s rental fee for the pic- 
ture, he'll be far ahead of the “old 
days” 10 years ago when he fitted 
2,000 people into his seats on a ca- 
pacity night. 

“Thank God,” he muses as he 
shuffles the plastic ticket stubs. “Thank 
God the film companies had the fore- 
sight to build their own tv trans- 
mitters.” 

The year is 1961. and the above is 





obviously a mere what-might-have- 
been. It was first set forth in 1950 in 
the yearbook of a leading motion- 
picture trade publication in a “pos- 
sible” foretelling of the film industry’s 
future existence. “Television can, in 
harnessed to the 
specific advantage of the motion- 
picture industry—with the industry 
maintaining complete control of the 


this manner, be 


box office,” wrote the hopeful seer. 
“Certainly this stands as a possible 
answer to tv’s threat to the movie box 
office—far better than candy vending 
machines, soft-drink machines and 
popcorn dispensers . . .” 


One of Many Plans 


Carefully thought out in detail— 
for example, second-run houses would 
sell plastic tickets for re-runs of the 
feature films every third week at lower 
for its 
effect on the entire industry, the plan 


prices “and reap benefits!” 





was only one of many bounced around 
Hollywood a decade ago. Other pro- 
posals centered on increased use of 
large-screen tv to get patrons into the 
movie palaces, and on stepped-up 
“trailer” campaigns on tv for product 
playing in theatres. From the early 
days of simply ignoring the new elec- 
tronic medium in the hope it would 
go away, the motion-picture world a 
decade ago was contemplating active 
resistance, a turning-inward of tele- 


vision that would cause it to make 
films prosper along with it. “If you 
can’t lick em, join °em” wasn’t quite 
the word—yet. 

Certainly there was little advocation 
of helping tv along. Gene Autry had 
to explain to irate exhibitors at a 
Pittsburgh convention that his video 
films were “non-competitive” with his 
theatre features. The moves of Walt 
Disney and other independent pro- 
ducers (that had resulted in 100 hours 
of filmed tv programs in 1950) were 
frowned upon by the major studios. 
As to any treasonable thought of fur- 
nishing stations with complete film 
libraries—well! No, what was needed 
to revive a slipping box office and 
produce greater revenues all around 


“ 


was simply “a national promotion 
campaign properly coordinated, ade- 
quately financed.” 

Few heads in 1950, when Holly- 
wood was releasing 472 features, 
could envision a 1960 when only 228 
pictures would be issued. Nor could 
they see weekly theatre admissions 
dropping from 60 million in 1950 to 
43.5 1960, nor yearly 
theatre grosses declining from $1.320 
billion to $1.2 billion for the same 
years. And, if these figures had been 
foreseen, certainly no one could have 


million in 


understood how many of the major 


motien-picture firms would still have 


(Continued on page 50) 





Jolson’s voice opened a new era for Hollywood; 20 years later, television opened another . . . 








Small 
agencies 
like 
television 


But need the help 
of local stations 

in creative and 
production problems 


with low-budget clients 
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H™ practical is television for a 
small, local agency? Is it profita- 
ble? What are the problems? 

A survey of members of the First 
Advertising Agency Group and the 
National Advertising Agency Network 
shows that most local agencies recom- 
mend television to their clients—i/ the 
sales problem calls for it and if their 
budgets are adequate. 

Edward L. Brewton, director tv- 
radio films at Gould, Brown & Bickett, 
Inc.. a FAAG member in Minne- 
apolis, explained his agency’s phi- 
losophy about recommending tele- 
vision: “Whether we advise our local 
clients for or against tv depends on 
many factors. If the budget for local 
media is very limited, we seldom 
recommend tv. The reason is that we 
prefer generally to get near domina- 
tion in at least one medium, and tv 
costs seldom allow this on limited 
budgets. Another important deter- 
minant is the story to be told and how 
best to tell it.” 

Ronald W. Hoover, vice president 
of Kuswa-Fisher-Hoover, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, commented that the agency 
particularly liked to advise food- 
product clients to use television be- 
cause it had been proved effective, but 
that the selection of media still came 
down to price. 

“Four or five years ago we advised 
clients to pick up half-hour filmed 
shows,” said Mr. Hoover. “With the 
rising costs, however, we have leaned 
more toward five-minute newscasts, 
weather and sports reports.” 

The profit-making possibilities in 
television for an agency handling a 
local account are considerable, most 
of the agencies researched agreed, but 
were qualified by several big i/s- 
notably concerned with commissions. 
Mr. Brewton cited two conditions 
under which an agency could make 
money handling a local account. 
While tv is not profitable for an 
agency with a small local advertiser 
on a commission basis only, Mr. 
Brewton noted, he said that profits are 
possible if service and production 
time are kept to a-minimum and sub- 
stantial production assistance is gotten 


from the station or stations used. 
The other instance of profit poten- 
tial found by Gould, Brown & Bickett: 
if the client has a bigger-than-average 
tv budget and uses only local stations 
at commissionable rates. In this case, 
substantial service can be rendered 
and money made by the agency. Mr. 
Brewton suggests that an alternative 
to commissionable rates is time-con- 
tracting by the advertiser, with pro- 
gram production and services by the 
agency on a fee or retainer basis. 
“You can’t prepare and execute 
live tv commercials on one station for 
15-per-cent commission only,” said a 
spokesman from Louis E. Wade, Inc., 
a NAAN member in Fort Wayne. 
“You must have an additional service 
charge to pay for the cost of time. We 


“The 


work required to write and 


tremendous amount of 
produce television commercials 
rarely can be compensated for 
by the commissions coming from 
a nominal local schedule 
Through the imaginative use of 
locally available props, talent, 
etc., a local advertiser can pro- 
duce commercials that are e ffec- 
tive, even in the face of the 
competition offered by national 
advertisers.” 

Don Driese. 


rice pre sident and media producer 


The Tolle Co... San Diego 


have always been able to convince our 
accounts of the justification of a 
service charge in this connection. The 
invasion of one-man agencies, which 
think they can render tv commercial 
service without a service charge, has 
become an increasingly annoying 
situation. In this respect, stations be- 
come competitors, too, to add to the 
rat-race.” 

At Clark & Bobertz, Inc., Detroit, 
vice president Frank E. Bair said the 
agency made a profit on television “at 
least equal to any other medium” on 
a dollar-for-dollar basis. “For in- 
stance,” he added, “on one account 








with a budget of $130,000, $120,000 
of it is in the Detroit market, and our 
servicing costs are extremely favor- 
able, involving only about four to six 
copy changes a year. The remaining 
money goes to a Grand Rapids station 
where we have a live news show re- 


“If commercial requirements de- 

mand professional film or tape 

production, the agency can lose 

its shirt on the commission basis 
only.” 

Edward L. Brewton, 

director, tv-radio-films 

Could, Brown & Bickett, Inc., 


Minneapolis 


quiring a fresh script and visual aids 
each week. The result here, we ra- 
tionalize, is extra service for the 
smaller market against the little serv- 
ice required for the metropolitan 
market, and we still come out with a 
more favorable cost for servicing this 
client than, say, a client placing the 
same volume in industrial media.” 
Mr. Bair listed three ways in which 
the agency could make money with a 
smaller client spending some $50,000 
in local television. A profit could be 
made, he said, “if we could produce 
filmed or taped commercials—the 
budget restriction would automatically 


“Our general position is tha! our 
commercials are clearly written 
and that the stations have fine 
talent and good production peo- 
ple capable of directing them as 
well as we could.’ 
J. T. Nolan Jr., 
president 


Keelor & Stites, Cincinnati 


keep down the number of productions 
necessary—or if live commercials 
could be repeated a fair number of 
times, or the client agreed to pay 
extra to have a large quantity of dif- 
ferent commercials created.” 


Experience taught Clark & Bobertz 


a lesson once when many different 
commercials were created for an .ac- 
count and the agency tried to handle 
them with total dependence on pro- 
duction commission. “We were given 
the local air media advertising for a 
large national variety-store chain. It 
was to be all retail-product advertis- 
ing. Almost every commercial had to 
feature a different item. The average 
spot ran probably $100, and we 
simply couldn’t come out writing, 
creating and supervising spots for 15 
per cent.” 

Adding to the subject of extra pay- 
ment by clients for commercials, vice 
president and media producer Don 
Driese of the Tolle Co., San Diego, 
emphasized the need for a reliable 
cost-accounting system. 

“The tremendous amount of work 
required to write and produce tele- 
vision commercials—either live, film 
or tape—rarely can be compensated 
for by the commissions coming from 
a nominal local schedule,” he said. 


“The key lies in 


and a producer who has your 


good writing 


confidence, rather than ‘base- 
ment’ thinking. 
Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd.. 


Montreal 


“Clients are willing to pay for the 
extra service needed to write and pro- 
duce worthwhile television commer- 
cials. However, a reliable cost-account- 
ing system is necessary if a client is 
to be charged realistically and the 
agency compensated justly.” 

J. T. Nolan J-., president of Keelor 
& Stites, Cincinnati, brought out the 
importance to a local (as well as na- 
tional) agency of keeping a very ac- 
curate account of time spent on a 
given account. “On invoices alone, 
with a schedule of 100 spots a month,” 
he noted, “hours of time can be con- 
sumed accounting for the stray spot 
that didn’t run because it was pre- 
empted or was switched at the last 
minute; or ran, but was faulty for 
some reason and had a make-good.” 


On the question of timebuying, Mr. 
Nolan explained how his agency— 
which places more than 1,400 spots a 
year for Blue Cross alone in the area 
—tried to get the best buys at the 
lowest cost without consuming too 
much time—the agency’s, not the 
stations’. 

“We do not hold long, involved 
conferences with station reps when we 
buy,” he said firmly, “They have been 
trained to submit availabilities, with 
ratings of shows before and after; 
our time orders are given over the 
phone, with written confirmation fol- 


“The invasion of one-man agen- 
cies, which think they can render 
tv commercial service without a 
service charge, has become an 
increasingly annoying situation.” 

Louis E, Wade, Inc.. Fort VW ayne 


lowing immediately. For one client in 
one concentrated campaign that lasted 
14 days, we bought 67 five-minute 
periods, 46 one-minute spots, 59 20- 
second spots and 56 ID’s—entirely 
over the phone from 
sheets submitted.” 

One of the problems to be consid- 
ered for a local agency is that of pro- 
duction. Many small agencies do not 
have a separate tv-radio department. 
While most local stations have pro- 
duction facilities which the agencies 
use, there are still the questions of 
talent, of whether the commercial 
should be live, film or tape, of com- 
petition in quality with national ad- 
vertisers and of low-budget produc- 
tion. 


availability 


The extent of outside creative help 
needed and used in commercial pro- 


(Continued on page 68) 


“If you can’t afford to hire out- 
side talent, you'll just have to 
decide which of your people has 
a natural bent for television and 
set him up as tv-radio director.” 

Robert A. Meehan 


account executive 


George T. Metcalf Co., Providence 
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H”™ can a telephone ring “with 

urgency ?” Telephones often do. 

A telephone rang with considerable 
urgency only a few weeks ago in a 
bat-high, skylighted  artist’s 
atelier near Carnegie Hall in mid- 
Manhattan. It 
visibly changing the invaluable mood 
of the 


staggered up the east wall. 


vast, 


town rang without 


post-impressionist paintings 
Into the enormous room entered 
slightly 
priestly looking man in a battered 


a young, portly, almost 
bathrobe who picked up the receiver 
to hear a tense voice ask for Allen 
Swift. 

“Speaking.” 

“Allen Swift who talks like ani- 
mals and bottles and things?” 

Cautiously: “Yes.” 

“Oh, boy,” (marked audible re- 
lief), “am I glad to hear your voice! 
We've got a terrific problem. Can 
you come over?” He gave his name 


and what floor of a major advertising 
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agency. 

That afternoon, when Mr. Swift, 
wearing a circus barker’s checked 
coat over an open-collared butter- 
scotch-colored shirt, appeared at the 
agency, his caller and four account 
executives were reading each other 
a commercial storyboard and com- 
piling a bowl of cigarette butts. 

“We've got ourselves a_ talking 
pencil,” the senior a/e said softly, 
deadly. 

“So,” said Mr. 
such a problem?” 

“You don’t follow. We've gotta find 
a pencil that talks, or a talk like a 


Swift, “What's 


pencil, or I don’t know what. . .” 

“What kind of pencil,” Mr. Swift 
asked, with promising emphasis. 

Noticeable relief began to emanate 
from the small group. 

“Not mechanical,” Mr. Swift con- 
tinued, lighting an M-26 cigar. “Does 
it have an eraser? Hard lead or 
soft?” 





“Wait! 
man. “It doesn’t say on the script. 


Wait!” said the account 


Just a pencil.” 

Satisfied, Mr. Swift slowly picked 
up the shooting script, paused longly. 
then delivered a thin rasping series 
of highly intelligible sounds. Spell- 
bound, the admen waited until what 
would be the last syllable of record- 
ing time. 

In absolute awe, from the senior 
a/e: “Holy smoke, did you hear 
that? This son of a son can actually 
talk like a lousy lead pencil!” 


Ten Thousand Commercials 


This sort of 
though not everyday routine, for 
Allen Swift, who has done 10,000 
commercials for television, give or 
take a hundred. Mr. Swift, in his 
mid-thirties, has not kept exact count 
since 1954, when he did his first tv 
commercial for Eveready Flashlight 
Batteries (in which he was the bat- 


scene is routine, 


















A wit sharpened by starvation 


and a hi-fi ear for speech have given Allen Swift 


a near monopoly on commercial voicing 


tery). 

For that spot commercial, inci- 
dentally, Mr. Swift grossed $45 at 
the time; residuals have now brought 
the payment to over $3,000. A more 
spectacular incidental took place a 
few years ago when he did a line in 
a Chesterfield commercial for a friend 
and eventually reaped $27,000— 
$2,000 a syllable. 

At present, Mr. Swift has approx- 
imately 500 commercials running on 
tv, representing close to 100 sponsors, 
and using nearly 200 voices. Among 
the more famous current commer- 
cials are the Ballantine series, now 
running, and others pictured on these 
pages. 

Besides work, Mr. 
Swift emceed a Popeye children’s 
narrates the ABC-TV 
Silents Please. He is King Leonardo 


commercial 
show and 
on NBC-TV Saturday mornings; does 


all the voices except the mermaid on 
Diver Dan, and is part owner of a 


show called Samson Scrap and Deli- 
lah. These by no means exhaust the 
minutes of tv time now occupied by 
the amiable and easygoing master 
of the art of doing what he does. 
“Each commercial has a problem 
and character of its own,” says Mr. 
Swift, “It is a capsule playet in so 
short a unity of time, individual words 
syllables become 


and even must 


major actors .. .” 


Generally No Contest 


In the great majority of his com- 
mercial assignments, Mr. Swift must 
compete in try-outs with other actors. 
But his experience and knowledge of 
commercial demands and timing, as 
well as his incredible vocal flexibility, 
have given him a decided edge. 

“By this time,” he says, in a husky 
but gentle, pleasantly paced voice 
which one assumes is his own, “I 
know what is 58 seconds and what 
is 60 seconds. Shaving a_ second, 





trimming an inflection, can save val- 


uable seconds of recording time. 
Sometimes they can keep a commer- 
cial intact because I know how to 
read it.” 

A good example of a timing prob- 
lem arose late in August when Mr. 
Swift was recording lines for a series 
of comic commercial spots. At near- 
ly the last spot, the words were so 
crammed into the script that Mr. 
Swift and his 


found it impossible to deliver them 


recording partner 
intelligibly. Reluctantly, the producers 
prepared to excise some pet word. 
Then Mr. Swift said to wait a min- 
ute, he had an idea. 

The recording button was pushed 
again, and the couple went through 
the commercial again at its breath- 
less unintelligble pace. Near the end, 
Mr. Swift, in the earthy nasal voice 
of his character, said quite calmly, 


succinctly: “I don’t think this com- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Primer on tv 


TIO offers a means toward better understanding 


of the medium’s structure and function 


oOo of that well-known other 
subject, television is perhaps the 
most popular conversation piece of all 
time. And, as with Topic A, sometimes 
the talk is a little on the wild side, not 
only outside the industry but within 
it as well. 

Since its beginnings tv has evoked 
questions among its audience on its 
structure and its operation—questions 
to which the right answers have not 
always been known or given even by 
the medium’s practitioners themselves. 
And the public misconceptions which 
have resulted from misinformation or 
no information at all are in part re- 
sponsible for the cock-eyed comments 
and carping criticism constantly level- 
ed at television. 

In the belief that the conversations, 
suggestions and comments of people 
could be made “more fruitful” if they 
possessed more knowledge of how tv 
functions, the Television Information 
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Office has prepared what may prove 
to be the most far-reaching step to 
date in its efforts to improve the 
image of video: a four-part slide- 
illustrated presentation describing in 
concise, graphic detail the fundamen- 
tals and objectives of U. S. commer- 
cial television. 


Aid to Broadcasters 


The project has been designed to 
assist broadcasters in informing inter- 
ested community 
groups about the industry’s opera- 


individuals and 


tions, accomplishments and problems. 
It will also, TIO feels, be useful in 
indoctrinating. station employes who 
are new to the business or who have 
been in it for some while but who 
know little about it either through a 
lack of time or inclination to learn. 
The four sections of the TIO presen- 
tation, each of- which runs about 30 
minutes, are called Dimensions, Pro- 


gramming, Advertising and In the 
Public Interest. Each section is pack- 
aged in a separate kit which contains 
color slides to illustrate the points 
made, two copies of the script with 
cues for the slides, illustrated pocket- 
size brochures reproducing and—in 
some cases—amplifying the script for 
distribution to viewers of the presen- 
tation for further study, and back- 
ground material bearing on the sub- 
ject of each presentation which ex- 
pands areas not specifically covered 
in the presentation itself. Each of the 
“slide talks” is self-contained and can 
be presented singly or as part of a 
series of two, three or four, depending 
upon the particular interests of the 
particular group. 

. While Jn the Public Interest is 
labeled part 4, it, along with part 1, 
Dimensions, is being offered to sta- 
tions by TIO first, with Programming 


(Continued on page 76) 











and now there are two! 


At last you have a choice when you buy video recording tape. The 
new one is called Emitape. It was developed in the United King- 
dom by EMI, pioneer and developer of the world’s first public TV 
system. It has been proven in tens of thousands of actual telecast- 
ing hours. It was most enthusiastically received at the recent 
NAB Show. The rigid quality control maintained throughout the 
Emitape manufacturing process assures you of excellent wearing 
qualities, edge straightness, signal-to-noise ratio and recording 
performance. 

Dropouts average no more than 20 per minute, including 
defects of less than 6db amplitude modulation depth, and a time 


duration of under a few microseconds. Head wear is considerably 
reduced with Emitape. With most equipment a minimum head 
life of 150 hours can be expected. Audio head stacks show negli- 
gible wear after 500 hours of service. Tape life is also long. The 
average figure is 100-150 passes. 

But get all the facts. Write, wire or call EMI/US Magnetic 


Tape Division. Los Angeles: 1750 North Vine Street, HOlly- 


wood 2-4909. New York City: 317 West 44th Street, Circle 
5-3400. (Also available, from the new General Communications 
Division of EMI/US: a complete line of TV cameras, solid state 
distribution and switching equipment.) Ei maitape 
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Are you moving, too? 


Monday, September 18, Videotape Productions of New York, Inc. moves 
into America’s great new Videotape Center at 101 West 67th Street, New York City 


Videotape* is really on the move—and for a very good reason! 
The rapid succession of recent technological advances,in Video- 
tape has been moving more and more creative advertising people 
and their clients from film to Videotape. To accommodate this 
trend we are tripling our size and operation, moving into our 
great new multi-studio complex—Videotape Center. The elec- 
tronic compatibility of Videotape and the television system, the 
reason for the vastly superior picture and sound quality of 
Videotape, has won more and more decision makers in adver- 
tising to tape as an improvement over the limitations of film for 
television. Certainly Videotape.has come a long, long way from 
its early days, not so long ago, when it was the fast, inexpensive 


way to put your stand-up commercial on television. It is still 
fast, stilleless costly. But today both these reasons are secondary 
to the real importance of Videotape. As a growing advertising 
medium, the television commercial is necessarily linked with the 
growing technology, electronics and flexibility of Videotape. The 
newest and most original means of exploring the selling powers 
of television are happening on Videotape—at Videotape Center 
Day by day more advertisers are finding this out. People con- 
cerned with investing the television advertising dollar 
are moving to the top-notch creative personnel and 
facilitres at Videotape Center. These people are mov- 
ing ahead with the industry. Are you moving, too? 


Visit our great new Videotape Center, 101 West 67th Street, New York * Telephone: TR 3-5800 





A PROGRAM MAN’S ... 


Tv in Congress 
ometimes, it seems, television just doesn’t know where 
S, to lay its head. We have had those battalions of 
sweaty intellectuals telling us that “television has come 
of age”—a statement always beginning with the two 
words “at last” and referring to anything from the 40th 
re-make of Jane Eyre to a return of the Mystery Chef. 

And we have had the puffing (one might even say 
emphysematous) purists who derogate all the “trends” in 
television, then ask what the new trends are to be and, 
upon being told that the new trends are to be animation 
shows and public-service shows, begin to derogate them 
before they even start. 

Such were the shapeless boomerangings and joyless 
meanders that banged or tinkled—depending on which 
paragraph you were in—through the not-too-well furni- 
tured skull cavity of Art Pearlroth (call him one of the 
puffers) of the New York Herald Tribune, a critic rapidly 
overtaking Nick Kenny in being able to say nothing, say 
it badly, take money for it and not be embarrassed. 

After punishing channel 5 for its public-service attempt 
in the program The Child’s Game, Mr. Pearlroth punished 
all the networks for “slapdash, fuzzy public-service pro- 
grams.” He did not name any shows. 

Puffer Pearlroth then says the way to fix all this is to 
get better at telling our public-service stories. 

Well—perhaps, but how? 

Get like Hollywood, is what he says. In print. His 
proof, if dubiously arrived at, is clearly stated: Holly- 
wood, while not respected here, is selling like the devil 
abroad. Europeans like Hollywood movies, he says. Let 
us, therefore, imitate those techniques that make Holly- 
wood pictures popular in Europe so that we may make 
public-service programming in American television popu- 
lar here in America. 

Does this mean anything? 

No, it does not. Yet these hysterical semi-quavers were 
syndicated on Sunday, Sept. 3. (They could explain some 
of the Labor Day crashes.) 

In leaving Mr. Pearlroth to his special vagrancies, may 
we turn to a public-service show he might have men- 
tioned? A series that might help America save itself at 
a time when she seems to be standing in some need of 
this? 

Put television cameras on the U. S. Congress (per- 
mitted now in Senate committee hearings, but not in the 
House). 

This has come up many times. It has also been knocked 
down many times. Its best knocker has been Sam Ray- 
burn, Speaker of the House: “Television in the House? 
Hell, no. Not while ’'m around here!” “May I quote you 
on that?” asked a New York Times reporter. “Hell, yes! 
I've said it often enough!” 

Most people know that Canon 35 of the American Bar 
Association prohibits the “taking of photographs in the 


Viewpoints 


courtroom, and the broadcasting of court proceedings .. .” 
Many also know that much of the opposition to television 
in Congress derives from this “basic” statement, a state- 
ment referring to the courts alone. 

But how many know where Canon 35 came from and 
what brought it into existence? 

“Some shockingly disgraceful events in courtroom 
coverage” brought it into existence. Four of these “events” 
were the Hall-Mills murder case, the Snyder-Gray murder 
case, the “Peaches” and “Daddy” Browning smut case 
and the Hauptmann trial. “The conduct of a substantial 
part of the press—allowed by the courts without protest 
from the bar—constituted a perversion of justice which 
may be compared for offensiveness with the star chamber 
proceedings of English history.” 

What has this to do with television? For 10 years tele- 
vision has been paying a penalty for excesses of the press 
that occurred 35 years ago! 

N. R. Howard, former president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, didn’t think much of 
Canon 35 as far back as 1954: “a dogmatic statement 
which has in it neither omniscient flexibility nor thoughts 
for the morrow.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union didn’t think much 
of it either. It did not recognize the right of a witness 
“once fair procedures have been set up”—to keep his 
answers away from the camera. On the contrary, this 
union did recognize the right of citizens “to see legislative 
hearings on television.” 

No one in television today, from either the technical 
or policy side of the question, could object to the points 
recently raised by Senator John L. McClellan (In TV 
Guide, May 6). He believes that: 


© Radio and tv are as much entitled to freedom-of-the- 
press privileges as are newspapers and magazines. 

© The argument that proper facilities are not presently 
available is not a valid argument against television but 
an argument for making these facilities available. 

e A show-off, whether committee member or witness, will 
be quickly spotted and that “he who engages in (such) 
does so to his own adverse interest and injury.” 

e Any harmful influence—even an influence toward dis- 
ruption of a hearing—is clearly outweighed by the ad- 
vantages that accrue to the public from televised reports 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Film Report 





PARROT PLAYHOUSE 

One knows a medium is mellow- 
ing when it can stand to parody it- 
self. The oft-remarked sameness of 
many tv programs has led to a new 
venture called Parrot Playhouse, in 
which the various clichéd private eyes, 
eunslingers and adventure-seekers 
will be parodied by the perfect par- 
odists—children. The children, whose 
voices will later be dubbed by adults, 
will take off on adult shows. The pro- 
gram will be produced by Parrot Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 

Parrot Productions is a jointly 
owned company merging the talents 
and facilities of Total Tv Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Pelican Films, Inc. 
Heading the company is W. Watts 
Biggers, formerly vice president at 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. Mr. 
Biggers said the company had hoped 
to withhold the announcement of its 
plans until completion of the pilot, 
but crew and cast excitement ran so 
high that word leaked out. 

The pilot for the comedy series 
is now completed and will be screened 
for sponsors and agencies next month. 
Joe Dunford produced the pilot; Lar- 
ry Doheny directed. 


FOUR STAR FORAY 

In a series of lightning moves. 
Four Star Television, a foremost pro- 
ducer of first-run tv series, began 
what promises to be a major expan- 
sion into syndication and live pro- 
gramming. 

In a deal said to involve well over 
$1 million, Four Star purchased all 
of the outstanding stock of Marterto 
Productions from Danny and Rose- 
mary Thomas. Included was The Real 
McCoys tv series, plus the first three 
years’ production of Make Room for 
Daddy. The present Danny Thomas 
show is not part of the package. 

On another front, preparing for an 
entry into live and tape productions, 
Four Star has acquired Heater-Quig- 
ley Enterprises, packaging company 
headed by Merrill Heater and Robert 
Quigley. 

For next season the company has 
made a co-production deal with a 
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group consisting of Collier Young, 
John Newland and Merwin Gerard 
for production of a pilot, Low Man 
on the Totem Pole, based on the H. 
Allen Smith comedy stories. 

Four Star’s president, Dick Powell. 
also announced that the company is 
entering the field of educational films. 
The company has made arrangements 
with National Astro Laboratories of 
Pasadena, Calif.. a measurements 
standards company, to aid in produc- 
ing films as “part of the technical 
training package called for in all 
stages of our missile development pro- 
eram.” 

Besides The Real McCoys and the 
Danny Thomas program, Four Star 
will have the following film series on 
tv this season: The Dick Powell Show. 
Captain of Detectives, Mrs. G. Goes 
to College, The Rifleman, Rawhide 
and Target: the Corrupters. 


ITC PROFIT PICTURE 

Independent Television Corp. aver- 
aged a little over $110,000 a month 
during the 10 months ending April 
1960, it was announced by Michael 
Nidorf, president and chairman of 
the board. Net profits after amortiza- 
tion came to $1,118,682.50, with gross 
April 30, 1961, 
slightly over $50 million. 


sales to totaling 

The 10-month period was used as 
the fiscal year for the company to 
correspond with the accounting pe- 
riod of Associated Television, Ltd., 
the parent company of ITC. In the 
two months of May and June, net 
profits of ITC exceeded those of cor- 
responding months in 1960 by over 
20 per cent, according to Mr. Nidorf. 

ITC properties include: Best of the 
Post, Jeffs Collier, Interpol Calling, 
Diver Dan and Brave Stallion. The 
sales figures did not include sales on 
the company’s new properties now in 
syndication, Whiplash and Supercar. 


MORE POST-’48s 

Allied Artists Television (formerly 
known as Interstate Television, an 
Allied subsidiary) is placing on the 
market this week a new group of 


yost--48 motion pictures titled “Allied 
] | 


Ariists Group #1.” As the title sug- 
gests, Allied is now prepared to re- 
lease a great number of new movies 
in separate, select packages. 

The first 


movies, 13 in color with titles such 


group consists of 40 
as Friendly Persuasion, Phoenix City 
Story and Al Capone. 

At the same time, AA Tv is expand- 
ing its sales force. Recent appoint- 
ments to the company including those 
of Maury Gresham (formerly with 
MGM.-TV) as western division sales 
manager, and Jim Stern (formerly 
with UAA) as central division sales 
They Robert 


Morin, sales chief. 


manager. report to 


FOREIGN COURIER 

Television Industries, Inc., has con- 
cluded a sale of the RKO feature-film 
library to a group in Latin America 
called the Fall River Investment S.A. 
Television Industries acquired the 
RKO library in 1955 at a cost of 
slightly more than $14 million. The 
library includes nearly all films pro- 
duced or released by RKO before 
1955—700 altogether. 


SALES MARKS... 

CBS-TV has purchased the new 
package of 27 post-50 features re- 
cently put on sale by M&A Alexander 
Productions for its o&o stations. 

Miles Laboratories has bought two 
syndicated programs, Whiplash and 
Shannon for the Monday and Tues- 
day 7-7:30 p.m. time slots on KRCA 
Los Angeles. On the same station the 
Southern California Edison Co. has 
bought the new Science in Action 
series for the same time period on 
Thursdays. 

Everglades and Ripcord, the Ziv- 
UA series which followed King of 
Diamonds into syndication, have 
racked up 19 new sales. Five of the 
six signers are in the food field. 
Among the cities contracting are 
Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, 
Cleveland and Dallas-Ft. Worth. 

Ben Casey, an upcoming ABC-TV 
hour-long network to be 
launched in October, has been sold 


by ABC Films, Inc., to two major ad- 


entry 





@ 





vertisers in Canada on a pre-release 
basis to begin next week. Ford Motor 
of Canada, Ltd., and Colgate-Palmo- 
live, Ltd., have purchased the show 
on a nationwide selective basis. 

In announcing the sale, Howard B. 
Anderson, vice president in charge of 
sales for ABC Films, noted that the 
company had made another pre-sale 
earlier this year with the sale of 52 
episodes of The Real McCoys to Proc- 
ter & Gamble in 38 markets. 

Seven Arts’ “Films of the Fifties, 
Vol. IT” has reached 43 markets. One 
of the films will be shown next Satur- 
day night (Sept. 23) as part of an 
NBC-TV double feature. 

All of the WBC o&o stations have 
renewed the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Film Library for an additional 
five years. Donald H. McGannon, 
president of WBC, said the stations 
had found the films an invaluable 
adjunct. “They are generally useful 
in the morning-type service shows 
which most of our stations have been 
developing over the past two years 
and in children’s programs of the ad- 
venture and cartoon type.” 


SHORT TAKES ... 

The Fisher Co., firm headed by 
Eddie Fisher, is planning the pilot of 
a new tv series, J. D. (Juvenile Divi- 
sion), as well as several specials, in 
some of which Mr. Fisher may star. 
Bernie Rich, previously associate pro- 
ducer on the singer's NBC-TV pro- 
gram, has been named executive in 
charge of developing the shows. 

Things to Come, created by Gene 
Warren, Tim Barr, Wah Chang and 
Peter Brooke, is being packaged by 
Goodson-Todman. The show is de- 


scribed as “a futuristic novelty.” 
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Winston © William Esty 


WINSTON TASTES GOOD 


LiKE A CIGARETTE SHOULD 


Dire-tor: Joe Kohn 
Cameraman: Gerry Hirschfeld 





Macleans Toothpaste © Kenyon & Eckhardt 





Director: Marvin Rothenberg 
Cameraman: Tony Brooke 





Tresemme © Compton 





Director: Chuck Wasserman 
Cameraman: Tony Brooke 


All Handy Pack * SS, C&B 





Director: Chuck Wasserman 
NPO} Cameraman: Tony Brooke 














Create the RIGHT mood every time 
for your video tape recordings 
with the 


MAJOR MOOD 
MUSIC LIBRARY 


MAJOR offers you a full 30 hours of 
production music for titles, bridges, 
backgrounds. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
AND UNLIMITED USE RATES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 


150 WEST 46th STREET 
New York 36, New York—Cl-6-4675 











Mental Health $$, C&B 





Director: Chuck Wasserman 
Cameraman: Gerry Hirschfeld 





Ocean Spray * BBD&O 





Director: Charles Dubin 
Cameramen: Zoli Vidor, 
Tony Brooke 





VIDEOTRONICS, INC. 


IN NEW YORK: 
15 East 58rd St., TR 3-7000 


IN DEARBORN: 
921 Monroe Blvud., CR 8-4412 


IN CHICAGO: 
64 E. Lake St., RA 6-2481 


IN HOLLYWOOD: 
800 N. Seward St., HO 6-341 
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Advertising Directory of 


SELLING COMMERCIALS 





Allstate Insurance ¢ Leo Burnett 


FILMFAIR, Hollywood 


Blitz Weinhard Beer * Johnson & Lewis 





FILMFAIR, Hollywood 





American Bakeries * Tucker-Wayne 





SANDE & GREENE, INC., Hollywood 


Clorox * Honig-Cooper & Harrington 





MGM-TV, Hollywood 





Aqua Velva ¢ Parkson Advertising 





FILMEX, INC., New York 


Five Day Labs, Inc. * Doyle, Dane & Bernbach 
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ELEKTRA FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Bell Brand Potato Chips * McCann-Erickson 
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ANSEL FILMS, INC., New York 





Folger’s Instant Coffee * Cunningham & Walsh 





WCD, INC., New York 





An hour-long special of the 1961 
National Speed Trials at Bonnevile 
Salt Flats is being taped by Tele- 
tape, Inc., of Salt Lake City. 


PEOPLE IN PLACES 

Edgar Peterson, previously execu- 
tive producer of CBS-TV’s Climax 
and creator of the Winston Churchill 
series, has joined Jack Douglas Pro- 
ductions as producer-writer on the 
new documentary Keyhole. 

Will Thomas, previously an execu- 
tive with MCA-TV and NBC Films. 
has been appointed director of syndi- 
cation sales for the Global Zobel show. 

Douglas Baker has been made vice 
president of Van Praag Productions 
and a member of the plans board. Be- 
fore entering private industry in 1954, 
Mr. Baker was, for a period, chief of 
production of the United States In- 
formation Agency. 

Vernon Burns has resigned as man- 
aging director of National Telefilms 
Associated. Accepting the resignation 
with regret, Leonard Davis, who be- 
came president and chairman of NTA 
earlier this year, said he was sure 
there would be a continued close as- 
sociation between NTA and Tele- 
vision Programmes (Productions). 
Ltd., Mr. Burns’ own company. 

Also at NTA, Mr. Davis announced 
that J. Remi Castro, general foreign 
manager, has been elected a director 
of the London company and would be 
responsible for all foreign operations. 
Sydney Simpson has been appointed 
the resident director in the United 
Kingdom. 

Harold L. Hackett had been named 
vice president in charge of national 
and syndication sales for Programs 
for Television, Inc. 

John McCormick was appointed 








Animation 
Center 


COMMERCIAL ANIMATION ... 
CONSULTANTS ... 
CREATIVE PRODUCTION ... 


355 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
YUxon 6-5161 
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sales manager of UAA. 





general 


SYNDICATION ASIDES ... 
Harold Goldman, president of Tele- 


vision Enterprises Corp., and previ- 
ously executive vice president of 
NTA, has unveiled a fresh formula 
of profit participation in syndicated 
sales to stations. Mr. Goldman avers 
that this will place tv on the same 
footing as motion-picture rentals and 
give the producer a better break. He 
proposes to sell programs on the basis 
of a cash guarantee against a per- 
centage of station earnings from both 
the time and program sale of the 
show. The first such deal was made 
with wor-tv New York on Mahalia 
Jackson Sings for 50 per cent of the 
gross after agency commissions. 

Although such a concept, or varia- 
tions thereof, have been proposed be- 
fore, they have never taken the indus- 
try by storm; one of the principal 
reasons being that most of the 
stronger stations have shown reluc- 
tance to permit packagers and pro- 
ducers to participate in their profits. 

Teledynamics Corp. of New York 
has been named as sales representa- 
tive for the Bill Burrud-produced 
True Adventure series in 23 eastern 
and certain foreign markets. 


COMMERCIAL CUES... 
Filmfair has been signed by Guild, 


Bascom & Bonfigli, San Francisco, to 
produce two animated commercials 
for Skippy peanut butter. Films, di- 
rected by Ken Champin and Dick van 
Benthem of Filmfair, are scheduled 
for airing this month. 

Music Makers, Inc., has announced 
a process called Tele-Mix, which is 
reportedly an aid to the matching of 
music to commercials, The system in- 
volves closed-circuit televising of com- 
mercials on small screens, giving the 
producers a better simulation of actual 
home viewing conditions while mix- 


ing in the sound. 








Certified Film Storage 
For 500,000,000 Feet! 


BEKINS FILM CENTER 


1025 N. Highland, Hollywood 38 
HO 9-8181 
Every facility . . . Every service 














Advertising Directory of 


SELLING COMMERCIALS 





General Mills * Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 





LARS CALONIUS PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 


Househo!d Finance * Needham, Louis & Brorby 


—_ 


PANTOMIME PICTURES, INC., Hollywood 





Genesee Beer * McCann -Marschalk 


HAVE YoU 


GENESEE? 


| 





WYLDE FILMS, INC., New York 


Ideal Toy Corporation * Grey Advertising 





PECKHAM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Godchaux Sugar © Fitzgerald Advertising 





e 


RAY PATIN PRODUCTIONS, Hollywood 


Jackson Brewing Co., Jax Beer * D.C, S&S 





PELICAN FILMS, INC., New York 





Hellmann’s-Best Foods-Heinz * Maxon, Inc. 








Lucky Lager * McCann-Erickson 





MARK VII COMMERCIALS, Hollywood 
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Advertising Directory of 


SELLING COMMERCIALS 





Milk-Bone Dog Biscuits * Kenyon & Eckhardt 





PHOENIX STUDIOS, INC., New York 


F & M Schaefer Brewing Co. * BBDO 
y ; 





PAUL KIM & LEW GIFFORD, New York 








Minnesota Federal © Kerker Peterson 


KEITZ & HERNDON, Dallas 





The Toni Company * North Advertising 








gS 


KTTV TAPE PRODUCTIONS, Hollywood 





Phillips Petroleum Co. © Lambert & Feasley 





JAMIESON FILM COMPANY, Dallas 


Union Carbide Corp. - ‘“6-12°° © J. M. Mathes 





CBS ANIMATIONS, New York 











Prestone © William Esty 








~— y 


ma . ait 
TRANSFILM-CARAVEL, INC., New York 





U. S. Treasury (Savings Bonds Division) 





PELICAN FILMS, INC., New York 


... Pome 


t 
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Tv Commercials 


ELEKTRA FILM 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Quaker Oats Co. (Puss ‘n’ 
Boots), Spitzer, Mills & Bates; General 
Electric (skillet), Maxon; Bristol-Myers 
Co. (Vitalis), DCS&S; El Producto Cigar 
Co. (cigars), Compton; Sunbeam Bakers 
Inc. (bread), QBA; Dutch Masters Cigar 
Co. (cigars), EWR&R; New York Tele- 
phone Co. (Yellow Pages), BBDO; Phila- 
Girard Bank (services), Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law; Westinghouse Co. (institu- 
tional), M-E; P. Lorillard Co. (Kent ciga- 
rettes), L&N; P. Lorillard Co. (Spring 
cigarettes), Grey; California Oil Co. 
(Chevron gasoline), BBDO; Sunoil Com- 
pany (Sunoco gasoline), Esty; Post Div., 
General Foods (Grape Nuts flakes), B&B; 
Noxzema Chemical Co, (Cover Girl make- 
up), SSC&B; Coca-Cola Co. (Fanta soft 
drink), M-E. 

In production: Dixie Cup Div., American 
Can Co. (cups), Hicks & Greist; Five Day 
Labs, Inc. (Roll-On deodorant), DD&B; 
Liggett & Myers (Chesterfield cigarettes) , 
JWT; Ben Gaue, Inc. (Ben-Gay liniment), 
Esty; General Electric Co. (blender), 
Maxon; General Mills Co. (Cheerios), 
D-F-S; Lever Bros. (Golden Glow marga- 
rine), SSC&B; Electric Autolite Co. (spark 
plugs), BBDO; General Mills Co. (Betty 
Crocker Boston cream pie), BBDO. 


FILMASTER, INC. 


In production: Revlon International (Touch 
& Glow, Contempera, lipstick, three com- 
mercials in color), Warwick & Legler; AC 
Spark Plug Div.. GM (AC spark plugs, 
eight commercials), D. P. Brother. 


PAUL KIM-LEW GIFFORD 


Completed: Chase & Sanborn (instant 
coffee), JWT; Ford Motor Co. (Falcon), 
JWT; Windsor Salt Co. (salt), JWT; Ford 
Motor Co. (Mercury, Comet), K&E; Topps 
Chewing Gum (Bazooka), Wexton; Endi- 
cott-Johnson (shoes), Hicks & Greist; U. S. 
Steel (Inner Springs), BBDO; Warner- 
Lambert (Fizzies), Lambert & Feasley; De- 
fense Department (Armed Forces Day), 
direct; General Mills (Trix), D-F-S; Rem- 
ington (electric shavers), Y&R; Labatt Im- 
porters (beer), JWT; Post Div., General 
Foods (Alpha Bits), B&B; Nationwide In- 
surance (insurance), Ben Sackheim. 

In Production: National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration (Project Mercury), 
direct; Brillo Mfg. Co. (Paddy), JWT; 
General Mills (Trix), D-F-S; Ford Motor 
Co. (Galaxie), JWT; Sandura Co. (Sand- 
ran), Hicks & Greist; NBC (promotional), 
direct; General Mills (show opening 


closing for National Velvet and Father of 
the Bride), BBDO. 





6314 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE HOLLYWOOD 3.3350 











BUT... 

how good 

are the ones 
at the bottom? 





Top or bottom—COLUMBIA POST-48’s are your best pick! 


Starting with “On The Waterfront,” “All The King’s Men,” 
“Born Yesterday,” “The Caine Mutiny”—and right on down 
through the list of over 200 post-48’s from Columbia Pictures— 
you'll find one top quality feature after another. 


No wonder smart shoppers across the country are making this 
outstanding feature package their number one feature buy. So 
why not call us? We always enjoy doing business with people 
who know their onions. ..or berries! 








SCREEN GEMS. inc. 


TELEVISION SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES:-CORP. 















































Advertising Directory of 
SELLING 
COMMERCIALS 





Westinghouse Electric Corp. * Grey Advertising 


% 





VIDEOTAPE PRODUCTIONS OF NEW YORK, INC. 





White's Ham © Delroy, Inc. 
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GRAY-O"REILLY PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Wilson Mfg. Company * K, H, C,C, &A 


Bo: es 
WILBUR STREECH PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





WKBW.TV, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WKBW-TV 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


DOLPHIN-ROSS, INC., New York 
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KTTV COMMERCIAL TAPE 
DIVISION 


Completed: Carling Brewing Co. (Black 
Label beer), LF&S; Allstate Insurance Co. 
(insurance), Leo Burnett; California Tur- 
key Advisory Board (California turkeys), 
Lee & Assoc.; Toni Co., Div. Gillette Co. 
(home permanent); North; United Vint- 
ners (G. & D. vermouth), HC&H; General 
Motors (Oldsmobile), D. P. Brother. 

In production: Procter & Gamble (Clorox), 
HC&H; General Electric (electric clocks), 
Maxon; General Motors (Oldsmobile), D. 
P. Brother; Bankers Life Insurance (vari- 
ous), Phillips & Cherbo; General Nutrition 
Corp., direct; Max Factor (nail polish), 
direct. 


LOU LILLY 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: P. Ballantine & Sons (beer, 
ale), Esty; R. J. Reynolds Co. (Camels), 
Esty; S. C. Johnson & Son (Stride), NL&B. 
In production: P. Ballantine & Sons (beer), 
Esty; R. J. Reynolds Co. (Camels), Esty; 
S. C. Johnson & Son (Stride), NL&B. 


MEDALLION TV 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Completed: S. C. Johnson & Son (Pledge, 
Klear, Glo-Coat, shoe polish) , Collyer. 


NATIONAL VIDEO TAPE 
PRODUCTION, INC. 

Completed: Eastman Chemical Co. (fab- 
rics), DCS&S; General Electric Co. (indus- 
trial), BBDO; Procter & Gamble (Dash), 
D-F-S; F. & M. Schaefer Brewing (Schaefer 
beer), BBDO; Wilen Wines (wine), W. B. 
Doner; Leukemia Society of America (pub- 
lic service), Faillace Prods.; Stella D’Oro 
Biscuit Co. (pastries), W. B. Doner. 

In production: F. & M. Schaefer Brewing 
(Schaefer beer), BBDO. 


PANTOMIME PICTURES 
Completed: Mars, Inc. (Snickers, Milky 
Way candy bars), NL&B; Los Angeles 











Times (subscriptions), Donahue & Coe; 
San Diego First Nat'l. Bank (auto loans), 
Phillips-Ramsey. 

In production: American Crystal Sugar Co. 
(sugar), W. A. Krause; Community Chest 
of Los Angeles (donations), direct; House- 
hold Finance Corp. (loans), NL&B; Panto- 
mime Pictures, Inc. (Lance Crossfire), 
direct. 


PECKHAM PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Modular Fabrications (Poly- 
rods), Crestwood Adv.; American Transistor 
Toy (Billy the Bounce), Crestwood Adv. 
In production: Stuart Science (Stuart Sci- 
ence sets), Ted Menderson; Pressman Toy 
Corp. (Doodle Rule, Fanny the Fever Doll, 
Look and Laff, Counting jump rope), Crest- 
wood. 


PELICAN FILMS, INC. 


In production: Jackson Brewing Co. (Jax 
beer), DCS&S; Narragansett Brewing Co. 
(Narragansett beer), DCS&S; American 
Chicle (Flavo-Flake gum), Ted Bates; Corn 
Products Co. (Mazola corn oil), L&N; 
American Chicle (Coughlets), K&E; Gen- 
eral Foods (Jell-O), Y&R; American Home 
Foods (Franklin peanuts), Y&R; Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. (Singer), Y&R; 
Motorola, Inc. (Motorola), Leo Burnett; 
Colgate-Palmolive (Driacol), L&N; Bayuk 
Cigar Co. (Phillies cigars), Wermen & 
Schorr; Nestle Co. (Quik), M-E; Parker 
Bros. (games), Badger-Browning-Parcher; 
Keystone Camera Co. (cameras & projec- 
tors), Bresnick; Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(Terylene), Grey; Bristol-Myers (Anesto- 


mist), Ogilvy, Benson & Mather; R. J. 
Reynolds (Winston cigarettes), Esty; 
Robert Hall Clothes (clothes), Arkwright 
Advertising. 

PGL PRODUCTIONS 

Completed: Schlitz Brewing Co. (beer), 


JWT. 

In production: CARE (public service), 
direct; Bonnie-Bilt Co. (toys), Stanford; 
Atlantic Refining Co. (weather show), N. 
W. Ayer. 














MEL HARRIS 





Al Stahl’s animation comes alive 






SEND FOR 

AL STAHL’S FREE 

TV TIMETABLE- 

HANDY FILM COMPUTOR 


| ANIMATED PRODUCTIONS, inc 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, COlumbus 5-2942 








RB 
Hear “The Most Famous eR keK in the World!” 


Send for free recording. 
JACK ATHERTON, 135 W. 52nd St., N.Y. 19, N.Y., JU 2-3820 











PINTOFF PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Standard Oil (Esso), M-E; 
U. S. Steel (steel), BBDO; Texaco, Inc. 
(Texaco), C&W; Minute Maid Corp. 
(orange juice), Ted Bates; Reynolds Metal 
Co. (aluminum), L&N; S. C. Johnson & 
Son (wax), B&B; American Tobacco Co. 
(Lucky Strikes), BBDO; American Gas Co. 
(gas), L&N; Procter & Gamble (Charmin), 
B&B; Nestle Co. (Nestle chocolate), M-E; 
Paper Mate Co. (Paper Mate pens) , FC&B; 
American Oil (Amoco), D’Arcy; Proctor- 
Silex Corp. (Proctor-Silex) , Weiss & Geller; 
Ford Motor Co. (Ford), JWT; Welch Grape 
Juice Co. (Welch’s), Richard K. Manoff; 
Armour & Co. (Armour), Y&R; Quaker 
Oats (cereal), National Export Adv. 

In production: Miles Laboratories (Alka 
Seltzer, Tabcin), Robert Otto; General 
Mills (Goodness Pack), D-F-S; American 
Pharmaceutical (Verv & S.P.D.), Weiss & 
Geller; Endicott-Johnson (shoes), Hicks & 
Greist; American Bakeries (Taystee bread), 
Y&R; D. C, Transit (bus transportation), 
Warwick & Legler; Derby Foods (Peter 
Pan peanut butter), M-E; A.T.&T. (tele- 
phone), N. W. Ayer; Yoo Hoo Beverage Co. 
(chocolate drink), Weiss & Geller; Chunky 
Chocolate Corp. (candy), JWT; Drewrys, 
Ltd. (beer), MacFarland, Aveyard & Co.; 
Electric Auto Lite Co. (car batteries), 
BBDO; Paper Plays (toys), Ward & Saks; 
Schutter Co. (Bit-O-Honey candy); JWT; 


Pontiac Div., GM (Pontiac), MacManus, 
John & Adams; Religious Overseas Aid, 
FRC&H. 


PUNCH FILMS, INC. 


Completed: Beecham Products (Brylcreem) , 


: K&E. 
7 In production: Beecham Products (Bryl- 
creem), K&E. 
SOUNDAC PRODUCTIONS, 
INC. 


Completed: Shell Oil Co. (gasoline), Pub- 
licidad Badillo; Esso Standard Oil Co. 
(gasoline), M-E; Banco Popular (bank), 
West Indies Adv.; Curtis Bros, Furniture 
(furniture), Wm. D. Murdock; Procter & 
Gamble (Tide detergent), Y&R; Savannah 
Sugar Ref. Comp. (Dixie Crystal sugar), 
Burton E. Wyatt; Mayfield Dairy Farms 
(milk, cottage cheese, ice cream), Edwin 
C. Huster. 

In produtcion: Rural Electric Cooperatives 
(electric company), direct; KWTV (tv sta- 
tion), direct; wtvs (tv station), direct. 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING 
SERVICE, INC. 

Completed: K-B Products Corp. (Cavern 
Brand mushrooms), direct; Lincoln Ware- 
house (moving), direct; Pleasant View 
Lodge; Bavarian Manor; Hunter Mountain 
Development Corp.; Pickwick Lodge; 
Greene County Publicity Committee (all 
resorts, under various titles), direct; 
Greene County Industrial Development (in- 
dustry), direct; Carson City, Catskill, N. Y. 
(amusement park), direct; New York State 
Thruway (Interchange #21), direct. 

In production: Mountain Top Agency (in- 
. surance), direct; Canna Agency (insur- 
ance), direct; Villaggio Italia; Colonial 
Manor; Alberta Lodge; Ingersal Farms; 
. The Sugar Maples; Windham Arms; Red- 
wood Lodge; Wheel In; Bavarian Manor; 
Balsam Shade; Pleasant View Lodge; 
Hunter Mountain Development (all resorts, 
under various titles) , direct. 


TELEVISION COMMERCIALS, 

INC. 

Completed: Pabst Brewing Co. (beer), 

oes Standard Oil of Indiana (gas & oil), 
rey. 



















Advertising Directory of 


TOP MUSICAL COMMERCIALS 





BECCHAM PRODUCTS (K & E) BY HANK SYLVERN-SIGNATURE MUSIC, INC. 












————— 
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New Bounce New PEP NEw 
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SCORED BY HANK SYLVERN 


FOR SIGNATURE MUSIC 








GILLETTE (MAXON) BY SCOTT-TEXTOR PRODUCTIONS, INC. 





ge AI hi 


Jur Twist Tar Dine And Your Au SeT wiry Te Ad-Tust-a-gug Raz-om BY Giu-tTTES 








SCOTT-TEXTOR 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 








MILEAGE/DS GASOLINE BY CHUCK GOLDSTEIN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


espa 


Jv . ‘ 
Greer Gas Costs You Lass AT Mine aee / Dia-ect See-vice 

















CHUCK GOLDSTEIN 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 








SANDRAN (HICKS & GREIST) BY JERRY JEROME PRODUCTIONS, INC. 











JERRY JEROME 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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At 
Transfilm... 


we drive 
your pont 
home. 


In the increasingly compe- 
titive advertising world, 
more and more agencies 
are relying on Transfilm to 
follow through on their vis- 
ual problems. They know 
that fresh thinking is nec- 
essary at the production 
Stage, just as it was in the 
copy sessions. The hest 
storyboard can be ruined 
by so-so production... it 
takes imagination to make 
your point. 


Transfilm-Caravel 


Superior commercials 


at competitive prices 
445 Park Ave., N.Y. 22/PL 2-4100 
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In production: Ford Motor Co. (dealers), 


JWT; Hunt Foods (tomato sauce), Y&R. 


TRANSFILM-CARAVEL, INC. 


Completed: Nestle Co, (Nescafe), Hay- 
hurst; Johnson & Johnson (baby products), 
Y&R; P. Lorillard Co. (Old Golds), L&N; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. (Arrow shirts), 
L&N; Lionel Corp. (Lionel trains), Grey; 
General Electric (refrigerators), Y&R; 
Hagan Chemical & Controls (Calgon bubble 
bath), KM&G; G. R. Kinney Corp. (Kinney 
shoes), Frank B. Sawdon; Minneapolis- 
Honeywell (Honeywell), C-M; Union- 
Carbide Corp. (Prestone), Esty; American 
Home Prods. (Easy-Off), Tatham-Laird; 
Radio Corp. of America (RCA records), 
Grey: U. S. Steel Corp. (institutional) , 
BBDO; Revlon (Revlon Living Curl), War- 
wick & Legler; Goodyear Rubber Co. 
(tires), Y&R; Schick, Inc. (electric razors) , 
NC&K. 

In production: Philip Morris, Inc. (Marl- 
boro), Leo Burnett; General Motors 
(Buick), M-E; Ford Motors Co. (Comet), 
K&E; R. J. Reynolds (Camels), Esty; U. S. 
Steel Corp. (Cape Canaveral, The Enter- 
prise), BBDO; Colgate-Palmolive (Fab), 
Bates; Consolidated Cigars (Muriel), L&N; 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Zee paper towels) , 
C&W; Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Arrow 
shirts), L&N; American Home Prods. 
(Dristan, Easy-Off), Tatham-Laird; Duffy- 
Mott Co. (Sunsweet prune juice), SSC&B. 


WGN SYNDICATION SALES 


Completed: Wolverine Shoe Co. (Hush 
Puppie shoes), McManus, John & Adams; 
People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co. (heating), 
NL&B; Chicago Cubs (baseball), Arthur 
Meyerhoff; First Federal Savings & Loan 
Ass’n (bank services), D-F-S; A. S. R. 
Products Co. (Marlboro cigarettes), Leo 
Burnett; Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. (beer), 
Campbell-Mithun; Sidney <A.  Tarrson 
(toys), Allen Alpern; Fenn Bros. (candies) , 
Campbell-Mithun. 


WYLDE FILMS, INC. 


Completed: American Chicle (Certs), Ted 
Bates; Genesee Brewing (Genesee beer), 
McCann-Marschalk; Standard Brands 
(Fleischmann’s margarine), Ted Bates; 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. (Sprite), McCann- 
Marschalk; Rich’s Dept. (Rich’s 
dept. stores), LNB&L; Carolina 
(promotionals) , Bennett. 

In production: Schlitz Brewing Co. (Schlitz 
beer), Leo Burnett; Maytag Co. (Maytag 


Stores 


North 


What advantage is there in 
« BONDED’s four-city service? 


Orders can be placed in any 
a office and coordinated for 


most efficient handling. 





washers & dryers, Leo Burnett; Tidy House 
Prod. Co. (Dexol), McCann-Marschalk; 
American Chicle (Rolaids), Ted Bates; 
American Red Cross (American Red 
Cross), JWT; Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. 
(Teem), BBDO; Westinghouse Electric Co 
(Westing House signature), M-E. 


Advertising Directory 
of TV SERVICES 


FILM EQUIPMENT 








CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N.Y 
JUdson 6-1420 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Motion picture and television equipment 
- + + generators . . . film editing equip 
ment . . . processing equipreent. 
RENTALS — SALES — SERVICE 











$.0.S. PHOTO-CINE-OPTICS, INC. 
formerly $.0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 
New York City: 602 West 52nd Street, Plaza 7-0440. 
Hollywood, Calif.: 6331 Hollywood Blvd , Ho 7-2124. 


SALES e LEASING e SERVICE 


The world's largest source for film production 
equipment: Animation, Producing, Lighting, 
Processing, Editing, Recording, Projection, 
etc. 








LIGHTING 








CHARLES ROSS, INC. 
333 West 52nd Street, New York 19. N Y 
Circle 6-5470 
LIGHTING, GRIP EQUIPMENT 
PROPS AND GENERATORS 


For Motion Pictures and Television 
SALES @ SERVICE @ RENTALS 











SOUND STUDIOS 








PATHE’S FABULOUS STUDIO 7A, for the BIG 
SOUND in Scoring Music to everything from 
10 sec. SPOTS to FEATURE FILMS. One 
Musician or 100. 16 and 35mm projection. 
PATHE SOUND SERVICES, INC. 


105 E. 106th St., New York 29, N. Y. 
EN 9-4040, TR 6-1120 
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Wall Street Report 





ZENITH ZOOMING. Zenith seems to 
be living up to its name as far as its 
position in the television industry is 
concerned. The company continues to 
hold the title of the leading producer 
of tv sets, and its sales in the first 
half of 1961 hit $117 million, just a 
bit below the record volume in the 
first half of 1960. Moreover its prof- 
its were up to $5.4 million, or $1.80 
per share, above the earnings of the 
previous year. Thus it would appear 
that Zenith has a good chance of set- 
ting a new record in both sales and 
profits this year. That would mean 
profits exceeding the $5.63 per share 
the company earned in 1959. 

As evidence of the confidence in 
future profits, Zenith’s board voted an 
increase in the regular dividend from 
10 cents to 50 cents quarterly and 
also proposed a _ two-for-one stock 
split on the three million shares out- 
standing. Zenith’s common in the past 
year has ranged from a low of 97144 
to 19534, and the high was still pre- 
vailing early in September. 

Now, however, that Zenith has 
proved its ability in the radio-tv field 
it is moving into more dramatic areas 
that will either push the company into 
dramatic new peaks of performance 
or put a te.aporary halt to its growth. 
One area is color tv; another is toll 
tv; stereophonic fm broadcasting is 


the third. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD. Color tv 
is now beginning to breathe with ex- 
citement. Where earlier this year RCA 
was ballyhooing its development as 
a $100-million business, it is now de- 
scribing it as a $200-million indus- 
try. For the past three years Zenith 
has produced one million black-and- 
white sets and capitalized with dealers 
on the fact that it has stuck to hand 
wiring of the circuits instead of using 
printed circuits as have most of the 
other set makers. 

Just how many color sets Zenith can 
make and keep both its profit per- 
formance and quality reputation in- 
tact is an intriguing problem. If 
Zenith puts 10 per cent of its output 


into color, that would be 100,000 sets ; 
which, coupled with perhaps 150,000 
to 200,000 being made by RCA, 
would put the color-set output over 
the 300,000 mark without including 
the output of General Electric, Philco, 
Sears Roebuck and the other set 
makers who have indicated they are 
ready to take the plunge. 

By 1970 John Burns of RCA has 
indicated the color market could be 
going at the rate of $4.3 billion a 
year, while the black-and-white mar- 
ket, though smaller, would still be a 
healthy $3.2 billion, giving the in- 
dustry a total volume of $714 billion. 


TURN IN THE MARKET. Since 


color sets are priced in the $500 to 
$600 debatable 
whether profit margins even at those 


range—and it is 


prices are adequate—it will mean a 
definite turn in the market. Zenith 
will have to be ready to yield some 
of its black-and-white volume and 
ready its organization to meet the ad- 
ditional service and merchandising 
problems that will come with color. 
Here RCA with its years of experi- 
ence will have an edge. But Zenith 
with its established reputation for 
quality should be able to carve itself 
a handsome share of the color market. 

At the same time it can gloat some- 
what on the potential expansion of 
stereophonic fm broadcasting. Fm 
broadcasting has been growing stead- 
ily and is expected to gain added 
impetus from the introduction of 
























stereophonic quality. There are ap- 
| q ) | 


proximately 600 fm stations in the 
country and 16 million to 20 million 
fm sets. 

Admittedly, fm broadcasting is still 
far below that of am, but it has been 
growing at the faster rate, and the 
big hurdle is still in the field of the 
car radio. If and when Detroit de- 


cides to turn out car radios with am 
and fm reception, the whole fm seg- 
ment should grow at a tremendous 
rate and quite probably shove am 
out of the field. 

Finally, there’s the area of toll tele- 
vision. Zenith has been the promoter 
of Phonevision for over a decade. 
Phonevision is a method of transmit- 
ting tv programs by using a scram- 
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James W. Blackburn H. W. Cassill 
Jack V. Horvey William B. Ryan 
Joseph M. Sitrick 
Washington Building 
STerling 3-4341 


Chicago, Illinois 
Financial 6-6460 





FINANCING AVAILABLE 


We are providing an increasing volume of 
financing for radio and television properties. 
Inquiries are held in the strictest confidence. 


BLACKBURN & Company, Inc. 


RADIO « TV * NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS *« FINANCING *« APPRAISALS 


333 N. Michigon Ave. 


ATLANTA 


Clifferd 8. Marshall 
Stonley Whitoker 
Robert M. Baird 
Healey Building 
JAckson 5-1576 


WEST COAST 


Colin M. Selph 
Colif. Bonk Bidg. 
9441 Wilshire Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, Colif. 
CRestview 4-2770 
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bling device on the tv signal, a device 
that could be unscrambled only by a 
special decoder. 


ZENITH AND PAY TV. Zenith and 
RKO General, a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber, will work in 
tandem on the experimental program 
which is to be launched in 1962 in 
Hartford, Conn. It will be a three-year 
test in which subscribers will receive 
their bills at home on printed tape 
tied in with the decoder and will mail 
it in with their checks. 

Zenith will make the scrambling 
and decoding equipment for the sys- 
tem, while RKO General has the prob- 
lem of developing the programming— 
which, of course, is the prime prob- 
lem in winning acceptance for toll tv. 

The chances of one company’s ven- 
ture into three different areas paying 
off are rather slim. But in the case of 
Zenith even success in one of them 
would pay off handsomely—anything 
more would be just so much extra 
gravy for the investors. 





Pictures (Continued from page 31) 


1960 grosses and net income equal to 
or greater than those of 1950. 

The explanation, of course, involved 
a 10-year complete reorganization of 
the film industry as it had existed be- 
fore the advent of tv. Already, as the 
first millions of homes were installing 
receivers, the Government was divest- 
ing the major movie companies of 
their chains of theatres—making it 
possible for the film-makers to pro- 
duce fewer pictures, once they were 
relieved of the necessity of keeping 
their houses supplied with product. As 
television competed for audiences, it 
was discovered that ordinary film fare 
—The Andy Hardy, Abbott and Cos- 
tello and Dead End Kids types of 
picture—was not strong enough to 
lure people into theatres; consequent- 
ly, high-overhead actors, directors, 
producers of such features were re- 
leased from the contractual payrolls. 

On their own, many of the newly 
freed personnel organized their own 
production companies and returned to 
the major studios for financing and 


distribution arrangements. In ex- 
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change for studio space and equip- 
ment, among other requirements, the 
independent 
share profits with the studio. 


producers agreed to 


Additionally, studios now made 
empty by reduced feature schedules, 
were turned over to video producers 
for rental income. Then, with theatri- 
cal income sliding rapidly downward 
through the mid-’50s, there came a 
rapid sequence of moves that saw the 
unloading of feature libraries in the 
tv market, tentative steps into tv-film 
production that quickly became all- 
out efforts, and an expansion of di- 
versification efforts into real estate, 
phonograph records, pay tv, amuse- 
ment parks and even—in the case of 
one theatre circuit—girdles. 


Notable Difference 


Feature films continued to be made, 
but with the notable difference that 
the spectacle and multi-star-cast pic- 
ture were concentrated upon. While 
theatres went dark and became super- 
markets and parking lots in hundreds 
of locations throughout the nation, it 
was found that big pictures playing 
in one theatre for weeks on end could 
return more dollars than less impor- 
tant films shuttling in-and-out of nu- 
merous movie houses. 

And, as it was once predicted that 
television would mean the end of 
radio—without the prediction being 
realized—so it seems that the film 
companies have found methods of 
preventing similar predictions about 
tv and their industry from coming 
true. 

At least for the present. 


Crystal Ball Needed 


On exactly what the next decade 
holds for the motion-picture business, 
executives of various major companies 
contacted by TELEVISION AGE are 
agreed: they don’t know. Indeed, pre- 
dicting the course of the business 
three years, two years or even one 
year ahead was described as exceed- 
ingly risky. 

Let’s look first at the future as en- 
visioned by Richard Lederer, heading 
up advertising and publicity for 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. (WB, by 
way of background, put out 29 new 


films and three reissues in 1950, as 
opposed to 17 new features and two 
reissues in 1960. Gross figures for the 
same two years were $8 million and 
$13.2 million respectively, while net 
income was $4.1 million in 1950 and 
$7.1 million in 1960. During the 
decade the company’s net fluctuated 
from a high of $7.2 million in 1951 
to a $l-million deficit in 1957, to a 
new high of $15.8 million in 1959 
[when it realized $6.5 million from 
sale of its location properties in the 
San Fernando Valley]. In 1956 the 
company sold its library of features, 
cartoons and shorts, pre-’'48-'49 vin- 
tage, for $21 million. In 1958 it went 
into the record business. Last year it 
licensed Seven Arts to distribute 122 
post-"48 features to tv in this country 
and Canada. And, while the com- 
pany’s tv production department has 
no new series on this fall’s network 
schedules, its past efforts—Cheyenne, 
77 Sunset Strip, Maverick, Lawman, 
others—brought and continue to 
bring both considerable revenue and 
appreciation for blazing a video trail 
other majors are following.) 


Tv No Hollywood Hope 
In Mr. Lederer’s view, the hope of 


Hollywood’s future over the years 
ahead will not be based on television 
production. “Ty won't be a major 
source of revenue for a large motion- 
picture company,” he says. “It can’t 
be. The medium devours material so 
rapidly, and its costs keep growing 
with each new union demand, that 
even if it were possible to turn out 39 
weeks of quality product, it can’t be 
done profitably.” 

The executive’s thoughts, deriving 
from a term of experience as a film 
producer, come to the conclusion that 
once a major company has a few years 
of tv production under its corporate 
belt, it will return to a concentration 
on feature fare. “Warners got the 
cream,” he states, “and now has a 
good backlog of material for foreign 
tv syndication and re-run sales. In tv 
now it’s Fox’s turn, and it'll probably 
do all right for a few years. MGM is 
moving in, too .. .” The implication 
here is that the television medium 
can't provide enough revenue to a 


(Continued on page 63) 








TELEVISION AGE 


B’ the time this issue of TELE- 
VISION AGE is read, Gulf Oil 
Corp. and Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
might have made a small measure of 
television history. How? Agency and 
advertiser will probably have become 
the first to place a national spot cam- 
paign involving the use of 40-second 
nighttime commercials. Calls for 
availabilities went out from the Y&R 
media department late last month for 
a drive starting at issue date and run- 
ning until early December. 

The fact that such action came from 
Y&R was not particularly surprising; 
the agency was one of the first to 
jump into the 40-second spot contro- 
versy, with media director Pete 
Matthews having called in the reps 
months ago for a conference on how- 
to and how-much? Word from client 
and agency while avails were being 
checked was that little publicity was 
sought about the move: “We’re not 
even sure we'll take any 40’s if we 
find some. It depends on the pricing 
and the quality.” But—filmed com- 
mercials in 40-second length were 
ready to be aired once the orders for 
time were signed. 

* oa * 

And, just as the 40-second flare-up 
seemed ready to dwindle, Television 
Advertising Representatives, Inc., 
broke a new presentation recommend- 
ing use—not of 40-second spots, or 
of two 20’s to fill the break—but of a 
30-second commercial teamed with 
an ID. 

A 30, says TvAR, can be readily 


expanded from a 20, providing a con- 





siderable increase in sales impact be- 
cause additional selling points can be 
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a review of 
current activity 
in national 
spot tv 


added to the 20’s “mood-establishing” 
beginnings. Changing a 60-second 
commercial to a 30, the rep contends, 
would also be easy-—at least, easier 
than cutting the minute to a 20-second 
spot. Or, use 20’s as presently pro- 
duced and leave 10 seconds open to 
follow with a dealer tag. 

To prove the selling power of 30's 
—a length admittedly scarce in exist- 
ing spot schedules—TvAR executive 
vice president Robert McGredy notes 
that the half-minute length is growing 
in popularity on network. Some 81 
different brands were advertised with 
30-second commercials during the 
first six months of this year, he says, 
generally in back-to-back slotting to 
fill a minute break. 

Widespread use of 30's, of course, 
would retain choice ID availabilities 
for those advertisers who have grown 
to depend on the brief spots for their 
schedules. The rep believes more at- 
tention will be given its proposals 





At Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., New 
York, assistant media buyer Al Kalish 
works on the Lever and Savarin Cof- 
fee accounts, among others. 





REPORT 


next year than now, feeling the 40- 
second break came too late to upset 
this fall’s media plans. 


* . * 


A dramatic change in the format 
of the Timebuying and Selling Semi- 
nars conducted in New York by the 
Radio and Television Executives So- 
ciety finds the group switching from 
luncheons - with - guest -speakers to an 
eight-week classroom-style course, 
5:30-7 p.m. Tuesdays from Oct. 24. 
Sessions will be conducted by indus- 
try executives and will provide, ac- 
cording to RTES planning committee 
chairman Erwin Ephron, “a bedrock 
course for people in timebuying, sell- 
ing and allied fields. Beginners need 
it to help them get started quicker; 
‘juniors’ and some of the more sea- 
soned personnel need it to help them 
qualify for further advancement.” 

One buyer who wrote heatedly 
against “Luncheon Lectures” (The 
Buyer Talks, Tv ace, Jan. 23) will 
surely approve of the move. It is to 
be hoped that others will, too. 


Among upcoming and current spot 
campaigns from advertisers and agen- 
cies across the country are the follow- 


ing: 


BUB PRODUCTS CO. 
(J. M. Korn & Son., Inc., 
Philadelphia) 


For its BUB children’s bubble-bath powder, 
this advertiser reportedly has expanded 
video schedules to cover several major 
markets via WCAU-TV Philadelphia, weAL-TVv 
Lancaster and wNEP-tTv Wilkes-Barre, with 
additional markets contemplated. Kid-show 
minutes are employed. Media director 
William Ham is the contact. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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GREAT MUSIC 


PRESTIGE AND QUALITY 


PROGRAMMING WITH 
VARIETY-AND BRILLIANCE 


THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GREATACONDUCTORS! EXCITING SOLOISTS 


PEABODY AWARD WINNING 
PROGRAM! * ** SERIES 2 


ur long programs « Great conductors « Exciting 
ists e Series 2 now aVailable for TV in your market 


GREAT MUSIC FROM CHICAGO 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY WGN SYNDICATION SALES 


2501 Bradle whe Plac o 18, Illin 
Write or call for a composite ng be ape m2 ad Ei oa , LAkeview 8-2311 











One Buyer’s Opinion... 
MAKING YOUR AD SELL 


All right, now, let’s understand one thing: if consumer advertising 
was turned out the way a lot of trade-press ads are, nobody would buy 
anything—and the agencies we work for couldn't afford to keep us 
on the payroll. 

There is no place in advertising for an ad that doesn’t sell—and, 
unfortunately, too many ads in the trade press fall into that classifica- 
tion. Yes, some buyers will laugh at the humorous copy that leads 
them into a sales pitch; others will work out crossword-puzzle teasers; 
others will be stopped by full-color photos of bikinied babes—but this 
one buyer in particular wants one thing in the ads he sees: FACTS. 

Let’s take a recent issue of a top trade publication and see what 
many stations think will take a buyer’s attention away from his sched- 
uling problems: 

Here’s an ad listing about 40 programs carried on such-and-such a 
station. There’s nothing really wrong with this kind of an ad, but 
there’s nothing to make it significantly different from the same kind 
run by other stations. Some of the programs are new and potentially 
high-rating attractions, but others shows included in the group aren’t 
so hot. 

Here’s another that includes what might be called facts, but fails to 
provide a source for the statistics. Are they from ARB, Nielsen, Pulse 
—or from the station manager himself? 

Or take this one—a rundown on how great a recent public-service 
feature was, how it won a citation from the local Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle, or whatever. Admittedly, it’s good to know of a station’s efforts 
in the local-service area, but this kind of ad too often looks as if it 
were intended for other than an audience of buyers. 

And here’s one with that ever-present bugaboo—the coverage map. 
The research department might be interested in it, but it’s not needed 
here. 

Moving to some of the more effective ads in the issue (and don’t 
think a trade ad can’t be effective, because it can), we find several 
good examples: 

The testimonial. Here are ads that quote somebody’s opinion of the 
station. It can be a small success story in itself, telling about sales 
results brought by a campaign, or it can express thanks for a merchan- 
dising package delivered. Usually, though, there’s something factual 
in the story. And it’s got a personal touch that makes it attractive. 

The announcement. There’s a number of these telling of a new net- 
work affiliation, a new tower or a power increase, etc. The information 
might have been noted elsewhere—in a “buyers’ check list” or memo 
from the station, for instance—but the ad can bring it to your atten- 
tion forcefully, with illustrations. 

The market data. One of the most useful formats, and probably 
overlooked in many stations’ attempts to be “different,” this is the ad 
that gives you population details, buying power. homes reached, net- 
work affiliation, the station’s position in the market and the rest of the 
information that can be pertinent to a buy. 

Let’s add one other quality to the aforementioned factual approach 
necessary for an ad, and that’s SIMPLICITY. Remember. a rushed 
buyer might get more from a bare statement of call letters. market 
and affiliation than from a crowded page of blurbs. 
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What they see on 


WJAC-TV 
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Perhaps you’re not mowed down by 
statistics, but it’s important to 
know that both ARB and Nielsen 
consistently rate WJAC-TV Num- 
ber One in the Johnstown-Altoona 
market. 


What’s more important is the fact 
that the people represented in those 
statistics are customers who buy 
the things they see advertised on 
WJAC-TV. 

Just watch your sales figures grow 
like weeds when you showcase your 
product on the station purchasing 
people watch--WJAC-TV! 


For Complete Details, Contact: 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles Son Francisco 
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Spot (Continued from page 51) 


CAMPBELL SOUP CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


New schedules of minutes in primarily 
daytime slots begin running in about 25 

top markets at issue date and coming weeks 
for FRANCO-AMERICAN spaghetti and 
SWANSON tv dinners. The placements will 
continue eight-10 weeks. Eloise Beatty is 
the timebuyer. 


CHESEBROUGH-POND’S, INC. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


While most spot spending from this firm in 
the past has come from its Vaseline and 
Pertussin products at other agencies, issue 
date should see 26-week schedules get 
under way in about 25 major markets for 
various cosmetic brands, including 
PRINCE MATCHABELLI perfumes noted 
here Aug. 7. Filmed minutes in both day 
and night slots will run. Helen Davis is 
the timebuyer. 


CHRYSLER CORP. 
(N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia) 


Teeing off its introduction of new models, 
Plymouth’s VALIANT blankets a large 
number of top markets at the end of the 
month for a two-week drive, using 20's in 
prime-time periods and strong frequencies. 
Don Heller is the timebuyer. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., N. Y.) 
As Tele-Scoped June 26, NU-SOFT 


bypassed summer tv again this year, but 








returns at issue date for an eight-week 
fall schedule. Daytime minutes and 20's go 
in the usual group of top markets. Judy 
Bender is the timebuyer. 


CREOMULSION CO. 
(Tucker Wayne & Co., Atlanta) 


Coming in as it usually does at the 
approach of winter, CREOMULSION will 
hit upwards of 35 markets at the first of 
November with new schedules of minutes 
and 20’s to run 13 weeks. Both day and 
night slots are used. Ruth Trager is 

the timebuyer. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
(BBDO, New York) 


For the redesigned Saturday Evening Post, 
this publisher last week opened up a 
30-market spot drive aimed at boosting 
newsstand sales. Prime-time announcements 
will run for an indefinite period, with 

the over-all $1-million advertising campaign 
slated to last four months. Betty Powell 

is the timebuyer. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


A fall drive on JELL-O puddings and pie 
fillings should kick off early next month, 
according to reports, and run until the 
Thanksgiving holiday. Filmed 20’s in day 
and prime night slots will go in about 20 
major markets. Lou Fox is the timebuyer. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
(Knox Reeves Adv., Inc., 
Minneapolis ) 

For various BETTY CROCKER frozen 


KTVU DOES /T AGAIN! 





dee 


SAN FRANCISCO - OAKLAND 


represented by H-R Television, Inc. 
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NATIONS 
NUMBER 


Independent 
TV Station 


in Share of Audience 
6:00 PM to Midnight 


March ARB shows share of audience 
leadership over all other independents. 





















Rep Report 


Ray Hamilton, manager of the 
Detroit office of Television Advertis- 
ing Representatives since the firm’s 
inception two years ago, shifted to 
the rep’s New York headquarters as 





MR. HAMILTON 


an account executive. As noted here 
last issue, Robert E. Newsham, for- 
merly sales manager of wJz-Tv Balti- 
more, has become manager of the 
Detroit TvAR office. 

Bill Meyer joined Tobert, Allen & 
Crane, Los Angeles, moving from 
sales posts at KALL Radio Salt Lake 
City and the Intermountain Network, 
among others. 

Joe Levy, formerly in media at 
Grey Advertising, Inc., New York, 
joined the sales staff of Broadcast 
Time Sales, Inc. 

Air Media Time Sales, Inc., Dallas, 
is the newest broadcast station repre- 
sentative firm to be formed, with the 
company’s aim, according to presi- 
dent Wells Bruen, being “to provide 
regional representation for radio and 
tv stations in the vast and growing 
southwest.” Mr. Bruen was formerly 
associated with George P. Holling- 
bery in New York. 

Jack Masla & Co., Inc., made the 
third expansion move in its four-year 
history when it took new quarters at 
575 Madison Ave., New York. 











products—pizza, brownies, rolls, etc.—an 
eight-week campaign starts at the end of 
this month and during the first weeks of 
October in a group of selected southern 
markets. Day and night minutes in light 
frequencies will be used. 


GOLD MEDAL CANDY CORP. 
(Mogul Williams & Saylor, Inc.,N.Y.) 


In addition to a multi-market spot schedule 
using kid-show minutes in top areas 
that gets under way this month, BONOMO 
Turkish Taffy is going network via 
ABC-TV’s Saturday morning On Your 
Mark. The advent of cold weather will 
bring new spot action in eastern markets 
for COCILANA COUGH-NIPS. Joyce 
Peters is the timebuyer. 

(Continued on page 57) 





pe ami Sa a ee 


46™Mhere’s a lot of buyers who 

don’t move around from job 
to job,” said Jim Kelly in a discus- 
sion of that oft-publicized subject, 
“but they don’t 
get their names in print. When 10 
fellows do switch agencies in a 


timebuyer turnover, 


month, it looks like the entire busi- 
ness is in turmoil.” 

Mr. Kelly, one of the modest and 
many unsung buyers with staying 
power, next March will round out an 
even decade as timebuyer on U. S 
Rubber and Eastern Airlines at 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., New York. “The advantage in 
remaining on an account and with 
one agency is that you get to 
know the people you work with, and 
all the ins and outs of handling the 
accounts. Don’t get me wrong: it 
doesn’t become automatic, and there’s 
always something new in the business 
to learn, but the tasks are easier 
when you have a pretty good idea 


JIM KELLY 





of what the clients’ reactions are go- 


ing to be.” 

Taking note of the fact that an in- 
creasing number of buyers today 
seem to be leaving agencies for sales 
work, Mr. Kelly acknowledged that a 
background of market information 
might be of help to a former buyer 
on the other side of the desk. 
“But,” he said, “just what makes 
a good buyer? He’s only good if he’s 


part of a good team effort involving 
client, research, creative and the rest. 
Yes, I think a timebuyer who knows 
his business can make a good sales- 
man: he'll be aware of what other 
buyers are looking for, and he won’t 
take up their time needlessly. Not 
that a certain amount of dropping- 
in-just-to-say-hello isn’t necessary—it 
is, but a buyer-turned-salesman should 
know where to draw the line. 

When he’s not placing schedules 
for U. S. Rubber’s Keds footwear in 
numerous childrens’ programs, or for 
Eastern’s air travel, or for Policy- 
Mat (a new machine-vended insur- 
ance policy for land travelers), Jim 
Kelly lives with his wife and four 
KK-initialed youngsters Kenny, 
Kevin, Kathy and Karen—in Rock- 
land County, N. Y. 


“It’s an hour-and-a-quarter by 
friendly carpool to the office,” he 
smiles, “and in nearly 10 years on 
the job, the only time I’m not on the 


job is when we're snowbound.” 








le 
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at WGY.. 1: difference 


between being listened to 
and just being heard is the 


difference between selling 





and not selling. People listen 
to WGY for its personality : 





programming.* From sign on 











to sign off....WGY sells. 


*Charles John Stevenson, one of radio’s 
truly “‘old school” philosophers, humorists 
and salesmen, captures the early morning 
audience. Bill Edwardsen, named “‘Radio 
Man of The Year” in 1960 by the area’s 
most outspoken critic, follows with good 
music, humor and useful information. 
At 9:30 a.m., Martha Brooks, 25 year 
WGY veteran, follows with 30 minutes 
of talk on everything from politics to 
pickles. Erudite Joe Roulier fills the 
balance of the morning followed by Don 
Tuttle’s award winning Farm Paper of 
the Air. The afternoon brings more of 
Joe and Bill followed by Herb Koster’s 
solid 15 minute sports report. Early 
evenings are in Leon Kelly’s capable 
hands with an unusual mixture of stories 
and music. Add to these the authority of 
weatherman, Howard Tupper; jazz ex- 
pert, Dave Kidd; concert host, Bob 
Stone; and news-in-depth reporter George 
Marriott, and it’s easily understandable 
why people in Northern New York and 
Western New England listen to WGY. 

This is personality programming. 92.2 


W GY 5x: 

90 KW 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
ALBANY + SCHENECTADY - TROY 


Represented nationally by Henry |. Christal Company 
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See where Des Moines 

is a “preferred city” for Yes, sir! And our 

the fifth straight month campaign is going great 

in Sales Management’s on KRNT-TV, a most 
business activity forecast? unusual station! 








The preferred stations in this “preferred city” are KRNT Radio and TV, 
leaders in ratings, leaders in community service . . . leaders in the billing 
parade. Our share of local television business in this major 3-station 
market has always averaged nearly 80%; our local radio business has 
always been way ahead in a 6-station market. 


Most folks don’t realize this about Des Moines — we're 36th in the FCC 
list of markets according to appropriation of national spot TV revenue. 
The same sources prove that Iowa’s capital and largest city is a good 
radio market, too. 


You know you're right when you buy these most unusual stations, KRNT 
Radio and TV, the stations people believe in and depend upon. And you 
know you're buying at the same low rate as everyone else when you deal 
with these responsible stations. 


Buy “the live ones”— KRNT Radio and TV, Cowles stations ably repre- 
sented by The Katz Agency. 


KRNT . 


RADIO AND TV —- Des Moines 


An operation of Cowles Magazines and Broadcasting, Inc. 
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Forming their own Knights of the Table Round aboard the S.S. Monte Carlo, as 
wip Radio Philadelphia sent the steamer cruising up the Hudson in a recent 
presentation, are (l. to r.) Larry Levy, JWT; Joe Granda and Joe Kilian, 
McCann-Erickson; Lee Kaye, Peerless; Mort Reiner, Hicks & Greist, and Phil 
Stumbo, McCann-Erickson. Some 200 New York timebuyers participated in 
roulette, blackjack and crap games that really floated—all with stage money, of 
course. JWT’s Jeanne Tregre won the major attendance prize, a $600 hi-fi rig. 


Spot (Continued from page 54) 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 
(Wexton Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Having just wrapped up a strong back-to- 
school push on its GOLDEN BOOK 
Encyclopedia, this advertiser will continue 
running brief flights of minutes and 20’s 

in selected major markets through October 
and preceding Christmas. Heavy 
frequencies are used in both kid shows and 
family-audience slots. Jeff Fine, assisted 

by Zee Guerra and Anita Blum, is the 
buying contact. 


GREEN GIANT CO. 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 


Not listed in Spot Report for nearly five 
years, this food firm reportedly will open 
a campaign in about 25 markets at issue 
date, using daytime minutes for its 
GREEN GIANT peas and other products. 
The schedules will run until the pre- 
Christmas holidays. Sam Wilson is the 
buying contact. 


GULF OIL CORP. 

(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 

At issue date, this advertiser might make 
some little tv history by becoming the first 
major client to place 40-second 
chainbreaks. The agency had calls for 
avails out at the end of last month for a 
10-week drive in 25 top markets, with 
minutes, 20’s and 40's being considered. 
John Warner is the timebuyer. 


INTERNATIONAL LATEX 
CORP. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


While this maker of foundation garments 
makes its network debut this fall via 
NBC-TV participations, the bulk of its 
budget continues to go spot-ward, according 
to reports. Next month will see new 
schedules of filmed minutes in day and 
late-night slots start for PLAYTEX girdles 
in about 30 top markets, running through 
the end of the year. Greg Sullivan is 
the timebuyer. 

(Continued on page 59) 





Buyers’ 


Station Changes 


KTBS-TV Shreveport became a prim- 
ary affiliate of ABC-TV, 
Sept. 3. 


effective 


Network Rate Increases 
ABC: 

KHQA-TV Quincy, IIl., from $500 to 
$525, effective Sept. 1. 

KMBC-TV Kansas City, from $1,400 
to $1,500, effective Sept. 1. 

wetv Tallahassee, from $375 to 
$425, effective Sept. 15. 

wstv-Tv Steubenville, from $550 to 
$625, effective Feb. 14. 





Check List 


CBS-TV: 

KHQA-TV Quincy, IIL, from $500 
to $525, effective Sept. 1. 

KLFY-TV Lafayette, La., from $275 
to $325, effective Sept. 1. 

KOLO-TV Reno, from $200 to $250, 
effective Sept. 1. 

Kwtv Oklahoma City, from $950 
to $1,050, effective Sept. 1. 

KXLF-Tv Butte, Mont., from $200 
to $225, effective Sept. 1. 

WJHL-TV Johnson City, from $375 
to $425, effective Sept. 1. 

ww_-tv New Orleans, from $1,000 
to $1,050, effective Sept. 1. 
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WOC-TV Channel 6 'X> 
D. D. Palmer, President 

Raymond E. Guth, General Manager 

Pax Shaffer, Sales Manager 


Exclusive National Representatives 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
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ARB City-by-City Ratings, July 1961 


BAKERSFIELD 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


1. Best of the Post (ITC) KERro-tv Tue. 7 ....17 
2. Two Faces West (Screen Gems) 

KERO-TV Wed. 8:30 ....eeeccecceccccces 15 
3. Blue Angels* (NBC) KeRo-Tv Sun. 8:30 ....14 
4. Sea Hunt (Ziy-UA) Kero-rv Tue. 8:30 ...13 
4. You Asked For It (Crosby/Brown) 

KLYD-tTv Sun. 6 eee cccccccccesccess 13 
5. Award Theatre (Screen Gems) KERO-TV 

Bee. OT cccenccewesnetséséansdticsvcsccses 12 
5. Yogi Bear (Screen Gems) 

KLYD-TV Mon. T ....e-seeeeecccecccccces 13 
5. Jeff’s Collie (ITC) Kero-tTy Thu. 7 ...... 12 
6. Manhunt* (Screen Gems) KERO-TV 

Mon. 9:30 2... cececncceeccesssseceeess 10 
6. Highway Patrol* (Ziv-UA) KLYD-TV 

Wed., Fri, T 2... ccce cece cer reeeecerens 10 
6. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

KLYD-TV Thu. 7 .....-----eeeeeeees -.19 


Tightrope (Screen Gems) KLYD-Tv Thu. 10: 30 > - 
Rescue 8* (Screen Gems) KLYD-TV Fri. 7 . 9 
Tales of the Texas Rangers (Screen Gems) 


a ie 


KBAK-TV Fri, 7 2... cece eecccecreccccces 8 
8. Popeye (King, UAA) KLYD-TV 

Mon., Tue., Thu. 6:30 .....--eceeeecvees 8 
8. Lock Up* (Ziv-UA) KERO-TV Mon. 8 ...... 8 
8. Ivanhoe* (Screen Gems) KLYD-TV Wed. 6:30 . 8 
8. Tallahassee 7000* (Screen Gems) 

KERO-TV Fri. 8:30 ....cceccersecccceses 3 
8. Night Court* (Banner) KBak-Tv Sat. 11 .. 8 
8. Man From Cochise (NTA) KBAK-TV 

Tue. 6230 2... cer cece ccerecescenenereee 8 

TOP FEATURE FILMS | 
1. Sunday Matinee KeRo-Tv Sun. 2:30-5 oaane 
2. Cinema* KeERo-Tv Fri. 7-8:30 ........++-- 12 
3. Peril* KeRO-TV Sun. 5-6 .......eeeeeereee 10 
4. Movie* KBAK-TV Sat. 1:45-3:15 .......--- T 
4. Movie* KBAK-TV Sat. 10:30-12:45 ...... 7 
4. Meadow Gold Theatre KERO-TV 

O:30-22 mid. 2.0.2. ee cccccccevccccccese 7 

4. Award Theatre KBaK-Tv Tue. 11-12:30 a.m. . 7 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
1. Bonanza KERO-TV .....- cece ee ceeeeceeees 2 
2. Wagon Train KBRO-TV ......----eeeeeees 26 
3. Hawaiian Eye KLYD-TV .....-+--++eeeee0> 25 
4. Tall Man KBRO-TV ...-.--- eee ee eeeeeeeeee 23 
5. Laramie KERO-TV .....-eeeeeeceececeeens 21 
5. The Real McCoys KLYD-TV ....--+-+-eeee+5 21 
6. Naked City KLYD-TV .......cceeeeeceeees 2 
6. Route 66 KBAK-TV ...-ecceecenerseeeees 2 


PHILADELPHIA 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


1. Mike Hammer (MCA) woav-tv Sat. 10:30 ..28 
2. Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) woau-Tv Sat. 7 ........ 16 
3. Shotgun Slade (MCA) wrcv-TV 

Tm. TOsBO .. wccccccccccccccccccccccccce 15 
4. Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) writ-tv Sun. 7 ..14 
5. Yogi Bear (Screen Gems) wrev-Tv Fri. 7 ...13 
5. Campy’s Corner* (Heritage) WFIL-Tv 

Bam. G23B ccccecccvccccccccvsceccccccccs 13 
6. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

weeny Tie. FT wwe oven ce be cece cvccdl 
7. West Point* (Ziv-U. A) writ-tvy Sun. 6 ..... 10 
8. Victory At Sea (NBC) wrov-tv Sun. 6:30 .. 9 
9. Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wrov-tv Tue. 7 .......-. 8 
9. Capt. David Grief* (Official) wriL-Tv 

Bam. 628 .nncccccccccccccccccccccccces 8 
9. The Third Man (NTA) writ-tv Tue. 10:30 . 8 
0. Popeye (King, UAA) writ-tv M-F 6 ...... 7 
0. The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) 

wrov-Tv Wed. TF ..cccccccccccccccccers T 


0. The Grand Jury (NTA) wrov-tTv Wed. 10:30 . 7 
TOP FEATURE FILMS 

Late Show woavu-Tv Sat. 11:15-1 am. ...12 

Iate Show woau-tv Fri. 11:15-1 a.m. ......11 

Early Show woav-tv Mon. 6-7 

Early Show woav-tv Tue. 6-7 

. Early Show woav-tv Wed. 6- 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


Dy See HD WOES oc ccccccccccceases 3% 


me 0 oo Lo 


1. 5 
S. Ge WORE nc cesccecuccescscesess 33 
S, Fee GR” WHEY co ccccccccccovcesececdl 
Se MMP ceccccccnctscecvent 2 
4. The Untouchables WFIL-TV ...........-02++-31 
G. Tinwelien Tipe” WRERRBE  cccccccocccccces 30 
5. The Flintstones® WFIL-Tv .......000--eeees 30 
6. The Real McCoys wWFit-TV ..........00---27 


“Indicates programming changes during four-week 


period. 
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-. Movietime* 


. Cinema 7 WNAO-TV Sun. 
. Late Show wnac-Tv Sun. 11:15-2 am. .... 5 


Co 2 Go Ge tO Oo Po Do 


. Gunsmoke 
. Ed Sullivan WHDH-TV 


. The Brothers Brannagan* 


BOSTON 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 

TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
Life of Riley* (NBC) wHpH-Tv Sun. 2:30 ..20 
Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wWHpu-tv Sat. 10:30 
Sergeant Preston of the Yukon* (ITC) 
WMRM-ST Get. BS cc cvcevvccccascscsseses 16 


. The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) WNAc-TV 


Me GRUDE. cannarcnhdvaccesevabbacct tence 1 
West Point* (Ziv-UA) WuHpH-Tyv Sat. 4:30 .1 
Interpol Calling (ITC) wez-tv Thu. 10:30 ..11 
Yogi Bear (Screen Gems) WNACc-TV Fri. 6:30 .11 


Whirlybirds (CBS) wwnac-Ttv Fri. 7 ....... 11 
Playboy’s Penthouse (Official) WHDH-TV 
Me  SRUNE Sienncercdawedesbescesescsee 10 





- Quick Draw McGraw (Screen ( 


WHAGST. DER. O2BO co cncccsvcccccssscese 10 
Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) WNAOC-Tv Tue. 7 ..10 
Death Valley Days (US Borax) wez-tv Fri. 7 .10 
Deputy Dawg (CBS) WHDH-TV Sat. 6 
Mr. Ed* (Filmways-MCA) wBz-Tv Sat. 
Shotgun Slade* (MCA) wBz-Tv Tue 39 
Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) wHpH-tv Tue. 7:3 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (NBC) 








WEE-TV Wed. F on ncccccccccecccvccceces 9 

Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) WNAOC-TV 

Me, GsSO  ccccvesccvicwesovesececvescess 9 
. Jim Backus Show (NBC) wez-tTv Thu. 7 .... 9 
. The Third Man (NTA) wwnac-tTv Fri. 10:30 . 9 

Brave Stallion (ITC) wsz-Tv Mon. 7 ...... 9 

Sergeant Preston of the Yukon* (ITC) 

WHDH-TV Sat. 5 ...cccccccccccecccceess 9 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


. Late Show wnac-tv Fri. 11: “ 5-2:15 am. .. 7 
Late Show wNac-Tv Wed. 11: 5-2 OM. 2... 8 
Cinema Showcase WNAC-TV ~y 9-11 a.m. .. 6 
Command Premiere wez-Tv Sun. 12-4:30 .. 6 
Late Show wNac-Tv Thu. 11:15-1:45 am. . 5 


Wee-Tv Gat. S-T ...cccccccecs 5 
Big Movie wBz-Tv Sat. 





TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


WHDH-TV 


ae ee ee OU -. . cas coceeeeseees 31 
The Real McCoys WNAOC-TV .........e.0-: 29 


The Untouchables WNAOC-TV 
The Flintstones WNAC-TV 





- Lawrence Welk WNAC-TV ........s-seee0e 
. What’s My Line WHDH-TV 


PITTSBURGH 
3-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 


(CBS) KDKA-TV 


i (RMEO weaeennceccheeishiduteecoen ees 26 
Manhunt* (Screen Gems) wrar Thu. 10:30 ..18 
Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) KpKa-Tv Sat. 7 ........ 17 
Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 

MBEA-BV DWEem. S3BO .ccceseccccceveccsecs 11 
Two Faces West* (Screen Gems) wTaP 

Bem. BOSSO cecccccncccvcscsccvcecccece 11 
Death Valley Days (US Borax) KDKA-TV 

BR, FtED  ccccnceccccsvosedevccesesscce 10 
Championship Bowling (Schwimmer) 

WRAB Sat. 6 .nccccccccccccccscccccccccs 9 
Popeye (King, UAA) wito M-F 6 .......... 8 
PM East-PM West (Westinghouse) 

WEES TW BASES sccccnccecsscceccecee 8 
Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 

EDEA-TV Tue. 6:30 ...ccccccccsccccccces 8 
The Case of the Dangerous Robin (Ziv-UA) 
MBEA-EE Ben. TBO cacccccsccevescccocs 8 


7. Yogi Bear (Screen Gems) KpKA-Tv Wed. 6:30 . 8 


Tombstone Territory (Ziv-UA) 
WHO Wed. 8 nnccccccccccccessccccccccs 8 


- Popeye (King, UAA) wiro Sat. 8 a.m. .... 8 
. Mackenzie’s Raiders (Ziv-UA) KDKA-TV 


Sat. 6:30 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 
Hollywood’s Best KDKA-Tv Thu. 7:30-8:30 ..17 
Feature Film* KpDKA-Tv Sun. 1:30-5:30 
Million $ Movie wrae Mon. 11:15-1 a.m. ..13 
Million $ Movie wrap Fri. 11:15-1:15 a.m. .13 
Million $ Movie wrak Thu. 11:15-1 a.m. 


. Million $ Movie wrar Sun. 


RE CER-REIED -GA.. wecdddcsncssntesenseces 10 
TOP NETWORK SHOWS 
Ge BURGE « cv ewiceviecovcccccesacs 40 
What’s My Line KDKA-TV ..........20025-38 
Hennesey Glenn Miller KDKA-TV ............34 
Candid Camera EDEA-TV ....cccccccccess 33 





CHICAGO 
4-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 


TOP 





DICATED FILMS 


1. Trackdown (CBS) WBBM-TV Sat. 9:30 ....24 
2. Lock Up (Ziv-UA) wne@ Thu. 9:30 ...... 14 
2. Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) woN-Tv Thu. 9:30 .....14 
3. San Francisco Beat* (CBS) WweN-TVv 

B,D we cencudncs sdadeacseasebnes 13 
4. Highway Patrol* (Ziv-UA) wGN-Tv Tue. 9 ..12 
4. Mr. Ed* (Filmways-MCA) wnsee Wed. 9:30 .12 
4. Quick Draw McGraw* (Screen Gems) 

a. 3). Bae err 12 
5. Tightrope* (Screen Gems) WGN-TV Mon. 9:30 .11 
6. Assignment Underwater* (NTA) woGN-Tv 

Ph ARUN “cia dee aa chk sw ob ake ake Seen 10 
6. Brave Stallion* (ITC) wGNn-tTv Wed. 6 ...... 10 
6. The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) wGN-Tv 

See Me “tavebadddoestdcacsmdeardkanwee 10 
. Superman* (Flamingo) WGN-TV Sun. 6:30 ..10 

Interpol Calling (ITC) wGN-Tv Sun. 9:30 ..10 


a3 a 


oo» 
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own 


4. Yogi Bear (Screen Gems) 
. This Man Dawson (Ziy-UA) KRON-TV 


wo 


Qaan QAnanw 


aon 
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. Death Valley Days (US 
. I Married Joan (Interstate) Kco-rv Sun. 6 ..10 


. Big Movie KPrx Sat. 


- Yogi Bear* (Screen Gems) WGN-TV Tue. 6 .. 9 
- Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 


wen-tTv Wed. %:30 .........- séecseee 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


. Best of CBS weBM-Tv Sat. 10:15-12:30 a.m. .17 
. Late Show weBM-Tv Sun. 10:15-12:30 a.m. .15 
- Movietime USA wBKB Wed. 10:15-11:45 ....14 
- Late Show weeM-Tv Fri, 10:15-12:45 a.m. .14 


Movie 5 wNBQ Sat. 10:15-12 mid. ........ 14 


TOP NETW ORK SHOWS 








. Gunsmoke WBEM-TV . 
. What’s My Line WBBM-TV ........... 
. Candid Camera WBBM-TV 
- The Untouchables wakes 
. Twilight Zone wBBM-TV 
Have Gun, Will Travel WBBM-TV ........... 23 
eee eee 
Diy Shee Gems WREB ..ncccccccsccecs 20 
cs I Te WHE ok ck ciccesicsceecss 19 
- Garry Moore/Playhouse 90 WBBM-TV ...... 19 
SAN FRANCISCO 
4-Station Report 
(four-week ratings) 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
- Divorce Court (KTTV) KRON-TV Sat. 6 20 
. Manhunt (Screen Gems) KRON-TV Tue. 6 --14 


- Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) KRoN-TV Tue. 7 ...... 13 
- Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 


OR rr ee en 13 
KTvo Mon. 6:30 ..12 


BORED btw ht nGOb Ss eeh eed gene tasnere 11 
San Francisco Beat (CBS) kKprx Sat. 7 ....11 
Navy Log (CBS) KRron-tv Mon. 7 ...... 10 
- M Squad (MCA) Kprx Tue. 7 ........ re | 


Two Faces West (Screen Gems) 
MROM-EV Wed. 6230 2. cr cccccccccccosceses 10 


- Best of the Post (ITC) Kron-rTv Wed. 7 ....10 
. Tightrope (Screen Gems) 
. You Asked For It (Crosby/Brown) 


KGO-TvV Wed. 7 ..10 


SE Ue TE evewanebepradconssnsesvcnes 10 
$ Borax) Kprx Fri. 7 ..10 


TOP FEATURE FILMS 


Premiere KTVU Sun. 7-8:15 ......ccccccces 16 
Premiere KTVU Mon. bya coeneseecess 9 
. Best of Hollywood kprx Sun. 4-5:30 ........ 8 


. Dimension Beyond KRON-TV 


BR, DE-OEED GA. snc eet ccevseesncsneses 6 
1:15-1:30 am. .... § 


TOP NETWORK SHOWS 


~~ BUORF TUR TEE cc cccentccscicsccuccess 29 
BS. GROGMMIGIO MPT cocccccccccccccccccccese 2 
~2. Have Gun, Will Travel Kprx ..........++- 26 
Fe err er 26 
3. The Price Is Right ERON-TV .......cccsccce 25 
ae Se OED 10:06 00:5 0.05 evensnebbes 25 
S. Tip Diwan Bees BOOS .ncccccccccccsccss 25 
4. Alfred Hitchcock KRON-TV ........200ee00+- 24 
€. Wagem Traim EROM-TV .ncccccccccccscces 24 
©. Games BPI ccccececcccccccccccssccses 23 
GS. What's Diy Thad BPI ccccccevccosessess 23 
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Roger W. Clipp (seated l.), vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Tri- 
angle Stations broadcast division, and 
John Blair, president of the Blair 
Companies, discuss new long-term 
contract under which Blair-TV will 
continue to represent WFIL-TV Phila- 
delphia, wnuc-tv Hartford-New 
Haven, wrsc-tv Altoona-Johnstown, 
WNBF-TV Binghamton and KFRE-TV 
Fresno. Blair Television Associates 
will continue to handle WLYH-TV 
Lebanon-Lancaster. Looking on are 
Ed Benedict (l.), Triangle director of 
national sales, and Kenneth Stowman, 
general sales manager for WFIL-TV. 


Spot (Continued from page 57) 


INTERNATIONAL LATEX 
CORP. 
(Reach, McClinton & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


The first of next month will see new 
schedules of minutes and 20’s kick off in 
about 25 major markets for ISODINE 
gargle and other cold-remedy products, 

and for PLAYTEX bras. The cold products 
run only a few weeks, but the others will 
continue until year-end. Bill Overmeyer 

is on the Isodine line, Bob Bruno on the 
Playtex items. 


K&A INVESTMENT CORP. 
(Edwin C. Dunas Co., L. A.) 


This Arizona land holding company plans 
to utilize tv spots in four major markets 
during the coming year to promote its 
desert home sites. Areas selected for 
schedules are Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Dallas, and Chicago. Agency head Edwin 
Dunas is the contact. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., 
Chicago) 

Moving into spot now and again for various 
new items and special promotions, this 
paper-products company reportedly will 

hit a selected group of markets early next 
month with 13-week placements of minutes 
in day and late-night periods. Vera 
Taboloff is the timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
(SSC&B, New York) 


For the recently introduced “Handipak” 
ALL, Lever got a 25-market campaign 
under way at mid-month, with filmed 
minutes in day and night slots running 


WSUN-TV 
DELIVERS THE 


about 10 weeks. Jeanne Sullivan is the TOP 
PROGRAMMING 


timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 

(J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y.) 
Coincidentally with a national drive em- OF 

ploying network, MRS. BUTTER WORTH’S 

SYRUP moves into a good-sized group of UNDUPLICATED 
spot markets at issue date, with filmed ABC 
minutes and 20’s in both day and night 

slots running for 13 weeks. Earlier this 

month, HANDY ANDY, with schedules 

of minutes running six weeks, and RINSO 
BLUE, using ID’s for 13 weeks, moved into 
similar groups of markets. Thom Leidner 
is the buyer on Mrs, Butterworths’; 


John Gray and Barbara Anderson handle 
the cleaning products. 





TO 214,000* TV HOMES DAILY 
IN THE NATION'S 31st MARKET! 


E Package this with the lowest cost 
MORTON FROZEN FOODS Div. 
Continental Baking Co. 

(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 

While WONDER bread, reported in 
Tele-Scope Aug. 21 as active for fall, 

was getting its placements of day and 

night minutes under way at press time, the 


per thousand and you get a DOMI- 
NANT BUY in a DOMINANT MARKET! 





*TV see. Jon ‘61 


ry 





baker’s Morton division was readying 5 
schedules to start at issue date and 

continue until year-end on frozen biscuits 

and other products. About 25 major age 98 amd a 
markets are involved in the campaign. 


Perry Seastrom is the bread buyer; Greg nal nds 
Sullivan is on the frozen-foods line. Natl, Rep: VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL 
S.E. Rep: JAMES S. AYERS 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILLIPS 
co. 
(C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


As noted here last May 15, NORELCO’s 
fall “blitz” plans are similar to the 

campaign used last year. The market list 
has expanded somewhat from the 90-140 
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DUNLAP CLARK, who joined the 
Jack Wyatt Co., Dallas, two years 
ago and has been in the agency’s 
account service and media depart- 
ments, was named media director. 
He previously was with WFAA-TV 
Dallas as sales service manager. 

ESTHER ANDERSEN moved to Earle 
Ludgin & Co., Chicago, as broadcast 
buyer, having previously been chief 
timebuyer at MacFarland Aveyard 
& Co. and timebuyer at McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 








BOB FRICK, formerly in the pro- 
gram department of DCS&S, moved 
to C. J, LaRoche as a buyer on 
Buena Vista, Merck and others. 

BILLY GRAHAM joined Smith/Green- 
land as media buyer on Red-L sea- 
food, Mrs. Wagner’s pies and other 
accounts. He was previously a buyer 


Advertising Time Sales, Inc. 
at EWR&R, New York. 





man FIRST! 
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markets originally contemplated to about 
160 areas, with minutes, 20’s and ID’s in 
equal numbers starting early next month in 
some markets. The heaviest activity will 
be between late October and Christmas. 
Bob Caglero is the buying contact. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
(Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., N. Y.) 
New activity on NABISCO Wheat Honeys 
was reported for fall, with a fair-sized 
group of top markets getting kid-show 
minutes to start at mid-month and continue 
until early December. Frank Hajek, 
assisted by Helen LeVendis, is the 
timebuyer. 


NIC-L-SILVER BATTERY CO. 
(Beckman-Koblitz Adv., L. A.) 
Having recently placed its account at this 
California agency, the distributor of SUN 
POWER automotive batteries is currently 
using schedules on ktTv Los Angeles, 
KGO-TV San Francisco, KING-TV Seattle, 
KXTV Sacramento and xETV San Diego. 
The products are now in nine western 
states and are retailed through 
supermarkets and drug stores, with national 
expansion anticipated. Account supervisor 
Robert Benveniste is the contact. 


PATIO FOODS, INC. 
(Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Ft. Worth) 


After conducting test campaigns for this 
company’s quick-frozen Mexican foods in 
Jacksonville, Denver and St. Louis, 

F&S&R acquired the entire account and 
currently is setting up a fall campaign that 
will involve broadcast and print placements 
in key markets within the Patio 30-state 
marketing area. Office manager and vice 
president Stan Schlenther is the contact. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Benton & Bowles, Inc., N. Y.) 


Joining the parade of fall business from 

the soap and detergent firms comes ZEST, 
which starts new placements of night and 
day minutes the first of next month in about 
30 national markets. As customary, the 
runs are for the P&G contract year. Paul 
Halpern is the timebuyer. 


Peggy Pautler is one of a trio of time- 
buyers on the International Shoe Co. 
account at Krupnick & Associates, 


Inc., St. Louis. 








QUAKER CITY CHOCOLATE & 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
(Bauer & Tripp, Inc., Philadelphia) 


An expansion program is part of the fall 
drive getting under way currently on 
GOOD AND PLENTY candy, with prime 
night station breaks being used to reach 
a family audience, along with the regular 
placements of minutes in Dick Tracy 

and other kid shows. A large group of 
major markets is included in the schedules, 
which run until the pre-Christmas 
holidays. Media director Stella Porter 

is the contact. 


RAYCO MFG. CO. 

Div. B. F. Goodrich Co. 
(Mogul Williams & Saylor, Inc., 
N.Y.) 

Having been acquired last spring by 


Goodrich, this firm will get a fall drive 
under way this month featuring 





Account Activity 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
which made news last spring by 
shifting its Chesterfield, Duke and 
Oasis brands to J. Walter Thompson 
Co. from McCann-Erickson, repeated 
headlines when it shifted $17 million 
in billings on L & M cigarettes from 
Dancer -Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., to 
JWT—consolidating all its brands at 
one agency. 

Butter-Nut Foods Co. aligned its 
entire account at Tatham-Laird, 
Chicago, which has handled the But- 
ter-Nut coffee midwest advertising. 
D’Arcy Advertising, St. Louis, pre- 
viously placed campaigns for seven 
western states. T-L’s billing gain is 
estimated at just under $1 million. 

Compton Adv., Inc., broke into the 
cigarette field with an announcement 
by Brown & Williamson Tobacco 
Corp. that the agency had been re- 
tained for the introduction of new 
brands. Ted Bates & Co., Inc., and 
Keyes, Madden & Jones, Inc., are the 
other B&W agencies. 

Patio Foods, Inc., named Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Inc., Fort Worth, to 
succeed Waghorne, Schwerek & As- 
sociates on its Mexican-styled food 
accounts. 

Gordon Baking Co., Inc., moved 
$500,000 in billings on its Silvercup 
bread from N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
to Grant Adv., Inc., Chicago. 

San Giorgio Macaroni Co., Inc., 
chose Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., to succeed Ardnt, Preston, 
Chapin, Lamb & Keen on its ac- 
count. KM&G’s Pittsburgh office will 
service the client. 

Lea & Perrins, Inc., maker of meat 
sauces and other products, appointed 
the Rumrill Co. as its agency, suc- 
ceeding Croot & Brant, Inc. 











commercials for tires, batteries, brakes and 
wheel alignments, as well as the standard 
seat-cover and muffler spots. Filmed 
minutes and 20’s will run on 61 stations 

in 52 major markets, with frequencies 
ranging from five to 25 spois per week in 
late evening and prime-time periods. 
Lynn Diamond is the timebuyer. 


ROMAN PRODUCTS CORP. 
(Smith/Greenland Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


At issue date this company’s “biggest” 
campaign in its history kicks off in 

New York, Boston and Philadelphia, with 
kid-show minutes running through the 
end of the year. New York stations 
employed in the drive for ROMAN pizza, 
ravioli and other food products are 
WPIX, WOR-TV and WNEW-TV. WHDH-TV and 
wsz-Tv Boston, along with WFIL-TV 
Philadelphia are the other stations used. 
Media director Les Towne is the contact. 


SUPREME BAKERS 
(George H. Hartman Co., Chicago) 


As usual at this time of year, this bakery 
(formerly Sawyer Biscuit Co.) is starting 

a fall drive in a couple of dozen midwestern 
markets. Start dates vary through the latter 
part of this month and the first weeks in 
October, with the placements running nine 
to 13 weeks in each market. A combination 
of prime 20’s and daytime minutes and 20's 
will be used, with 10-12 and five-six plans 
bought. Len Kay is the contact. 


TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS 
Div. Pillsbury Co. 
(McCann-Marschalk, Inc., N. Y.) 


This week sees a fall drive kick off for 

this account, which recently switched 
agencies, in about 30 markets where its 
SHINADISH, DEXOL, PERFEX and other 
cleaning products are distributed. Filmed 
minutes in daytime slots will be used for 
eight weeks. Otis Hutchins is the 
timebuyer. 


WANDER CO. 
(Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago) 


From the Ovaltine Food Products division 
of this firm comes a new campaign on the 
health drink in a small group of selected 
top markets that starts early in October 
and runs through the first quarter of 1962. 
Minutes in day and late-night slots are 
used. Jim Warner is the timebuyer. 


WHAM-O MFG. CO. 
(Marlin Adv. Agency, San Gabriel, 
Cal.) 


From this toymaker, which used extensive 
spot this past spring and summer for its 
‘Slip ’n Slide,” comes a wave of schedules 
for a new item at the first of October. 

Two- and four-week placements of kid 
show minutes will go into various children’s 
programs. Martha Sevall is the buying 
contact. 


WISE POTATO CHIP CO. 
(Lynn Organization, Inc., 
Wilkes-Barre) 


This regional snack-maker kicks off a fall 
campaign at the first of next month, with 
four weeks of minutes, 20’s and ID’s 
running in a selected group of markets. 
Media director W. P. McLaughlin is the 
buying contact. 
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REASONS WHY 
FELIX THE CAT 
IS THE BEST 
NEW CARTOON 
ON THE AIR! 


No coincidence that there just 
happen to be 260 episodes 
(four minutes each) in the 
Felix package . .. each 
episode visible and audible 
proof that this is the cartoon 
show for youngsters. 


Produced in 1960-61 in full 
color . . . Felix is his own best 
salesman. See him in action 
and picture him on your sta- 
tion. If contests and give-aways 
with merchandise interest you, 
get ready for a deluge in the 
mail department! 


Felix is made for youngsters. 
You'll have more moppets 
staring at your channel when 
the world’s most famous feline 
becomes your cat. 


CALL OR WRITE 


TRANS-LUX 
TELEVISION CORP. 


625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
PL 11-3110 

Chicago - 
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SHARE OF AUDIENCE 


(Sign-on to sign-off, Sun. thru Sat., July, 1961 ARB) 


BIGGEST SHARE IN ANY 
4-OR-MORE-STATION MARKET 


WJBK-TV 


CHANNEL 2 cBsS 





A STORER STATION — Represented By STORER TELEVISION SALES, INC. 
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Pictures (Continued from page 50) 


number of competitive producers at 
any one time, and that dominance in 
the field by one producer is difficult 
to attain and even more difficult to 
retain for a several-season period. 
Mr. Lederer’s reference to 20th 
Century-Fox centers on that film- 
maker’s scheduling of such programs 
as Bus Stop, Adventures in Paradise 
and Follow The Sun, among others, 
on the networks this fall. The tv sales 
are of considerable importance to the 
company at present as its feature-film 
production last year engendered a loss 
of some $13 million. The company’s 
net for the year was $6.2 million, but 
as totals are not broken down by the 
motion-picture companies into reve- 
nue from film rentals, library sales, 
etc., it is virtually impossible to deter- 
wherein lies a 


mine company’s 


strength. 


Value of Tv Revenue 


The value of tv revenue for feature 
libraries can be seen particularly in 
the case of Fox, which has disposed of 
475 pre-’48 features, 88 post-’48s and 
30 post-’50s (to NBC) in deals which 
can mean $45-50 million in rental 
fees through next year. Such income 
can greatly offset a loss such as the 
$3 million spent on the recently can- 
celed feature, Greatest Story Ever 
Told, and the production deficit ex- 
pected this year. It also provides a 
cushion against the film-maker’s “put- 
ting all his eggs in one basket”—a 
common tendency now that important 
features cost $5 million and up. Obvi- 
ously, a disaster with one or two such 
pictures could spell ruin for a com- 
pany that was not sufficiently spread 
out into other areas. 

Is pay tv looked to as a saviour of 
the movie industry? Not necessarily, 
declares Mr. Lederer. If the fee me- 
dium exists side-by-side with the free 
medium, as it must for some time at 
least and probably for decades, the 
public will have a choice—and, “‘if it 
won't pay for mediocre films in 
theatres now, it won’t pay to see the 
same kind of product on tv.” Warners, 
he notes, is watching all developments 
in the pay field, but “doesn’t have a 
special division and isn’t beating the 


drum for it,” as are Paramount and 
others. The company has cooperated 
with pay-tv experiments, allowing its 
films to be shown in Bartlesville and 
Etobicoke as part of the tests in those 
cities. 

“The thing that’s going to keep this 
company and the other film producers 
ahead in the future,” Mr. Lederer 
says, “is the development of a better 
organized studio to produce better 
pictures. The trends have been evident 
for some years: the closing of all but 
token offices in New York, with the 
concentration of manpower on the 
coast; production of fewer and larger 
pictures—pictures bigger and brighter 
than those available to television 
viewers.” 


Blockbusters the Answer 


From an economical standpoint, 
the WB executive was asked if a major 
studio could subsist on a greatly re- 
duced number of features. His reply: 
“You can make more on three good 
pictures a year than on 25 mediocre 
ones. Look at Ben-Hur (a $15-million 
investment predicted to gross $50 
million) ; look at South Pacific, run- 
ning four years in one theatre in 
London. Our own Music Man, if it 
does as well as expected, could carry 
us for a year. There’s no money in 
little films any longer. Yes, there are 
cheap pictures made by guys who 
want to cash in on the fact that the 
exhibitors cry for more films, but 
even these people are starting to pull 
back. The vogue for the gimmick 
films and low-budget actioners is pass- 
ing as the audiences find they can get 
the same thing on tv, or—for the same 


kind of money—see a big film in a 
big theatre. 

“And, as to theatres, in the next 10 
years, it’s my feeling that only the big 
ones—the Cinerama and Todd A-O 
houses—will be operating, along with 
the drive-ins and the quality art 
theatres. Many chains are already 
weeding out their less important 
houses, and others will have to follow.” 

Changes in the television medium 
itself, believes Mr. Lederer, will make 
it a reduced market for film product 
from the Hollywood factories. He be- 
lieves in 10 years the majority of tv 
stations will have such a backlog of 
feature films—both the pre- and post- 
48 variety—that they'll be able to 
embark on a programming schedule 
similar to that of radio today. “As 
radio stations use records, so will tv 
use features: playing them back-to- 
back, interspersing them with news, 
weather and occasional ‘special’ pro- 
grams.” 


Future in Two Areas 


Doubting that audiences 
larly the younger 
ever be content to see nothing but old 
movies on television, Columbia Pic- 


particu- 


viewers—would 


tures executive Leo Jaffe feels there 
is a future for the major film firms 
both in television production and 
theatre releases. 

Columbia, which has moved with 
the crowd in that about 90 per cent of 
its pictures this year are being pro- 
duced in partnership with independent 
operations, is also in the record busi- 
ness, owns tv and radio stations, re- 
cently acquired a London theatre, 
owns a commercial-production com- 


TOP ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
BUY COLOR TV 


The move is to Color TV. N. W. Ayer & Son, Ted Bates, 
Campbell-Ewald, Compton, Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Grey, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Lennen & Newell, Maxon, Inc., 
McCann-Erickson, J. Walter Thompson Company—(to be 
continued) all have Color TV shows this Fall. Learn more 
about Color TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television 
Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 
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pany (Elliot, Unger & Elliot, Inc.) 
and, through its Screen Gems subsidi- 
ary, became a major supplier to tele- 
vision of both old Columbia features 
and new specially produced video 
series. 

“Screen Gems has 15 shows sold 
for fall,” said Mr. Jaffe, indicating 
Columbia still looks to tv as an im- 
portant source of tomorrow’s income. 
“But even more important can be the 
value of a company’s film library to 
both free television and pay tv. All of 
our pictures are being sold to tv with 
the passing of time, and thus far we’ve 
been able to synchronize our values 
very nicely—letting a picture go only 
when its theatrical worth is exhausted. 
Now, we know many pictures in our 
present library have pay-tv values— 
whether pay television is two or five 
years away—and we're not going to 
destroy what could be $70-80-million 
properties by selling them for much 
less. For this reason, we're watching 
pay television very closely.” 

As first vice president and treasurer 
of Columbia and Screen Gems, Mr. 


BUY MAINE 
...in DEPTH! 


[Vf 42% of Maine's 1960 population was 
located in Bangor’s coverage area. 


[Mi Approximately 41% of the total tele- 
vision homes in Maine (according to 
ARB) can be found in these nine coun- 
ties. 

[ 41% of Maine's total 1960 retail sales 
(for the twelve months ending June 
30th) was credited to the nine counties 
in Bangor’s coverage area. 


[i These nine counties accounted for 39% 
of the state’s total income. 


{Vf Bangor’s home county (Penobscot) had 
the largest increase in urban popula- 
tion, 1960 vs. 1950 (+ 27.2%). Penob- 
scot County evidenced a 17.5% in- 
crease in income (1960 vs. 1950). This 
increment was larger than that re- 
corded for any other Maine county. 


NBC for Eastern 
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THE KATZ AGENCY, rnc. 


Jaffe is naturally interested in the 
prices video will give for feature fare. 
“I can’t go along with the idea that 
another 10 years will give stations 
such a backlog of features they'll not 
want new films. The youngsters are 
always interested in the new stars and 
styles; they'll watch an old Greta 
Garbo picture on tv for a few minutes 
out of curiosity, but they won’t stay 
with it. They’re not caught up by the 
personalities who were the big stars 
of our youth. No, even stations that 
will 


want new features and programs, and 


have tremendous film libraries 


the newer the picture, the greater the 
price paid for it.” 


Big Picture, Big Return 


In the area of theatrical releases, 
Columbia has also found the “big 
picture” makes the greatest return, 
but Mr. Jaffe believes a market still 
exists for every kind of film. “The 
problem,” he notes, “is to handpick 
the film for the market in order to 
make a profit.” While acknowledging 
the darkening of many neighborhood 


, theatres (“they have to go if they’re 


not kept up”), he looks to the rise of 
suburban movie houses to provide 
new showcases for the company’s film 
wares, 

The question of diversification is 
one of great concern to the film com- 
panies, and indications are that the 
coming years will see heightened 
efforts on the parts of the picture- 
makers to get into allied fields. Para- 
mount Pictures’ vice president and 
secretary Paul Raibourn notes that a 
is that 
“everybody is moving into everybody 


facet of modern economics 


else’s business.” Paramount, of course, 
is heavily involved in pay television 
through its International Telemeter 
division; additionally, it owns KTLA 
Los Angeles, recently purchased a 50- 
per-cent interest in Talent Associates, 
Ltd., operates Dot Records and a 
couple of music-publishing firms, and 
through a subsidiary is involved in 
the development of color tv tubes and 
various aspects of defense work. 
“There are limits on the audiences 
that can be brought into a theatre 
with advertising,” Mr. Raibourn states 
by way of explanation of the various 
diversification moves. And, while he 


holds that the next 10 years will al- 
ways provide a place for the motion- 
picture theatre, pay television “might 
very well be the salvation of the film 
industry” in the face of video compe- 
tition. “It’s a fact,” he says, “that the 
unusual things still belong to motion 
pictures, while the run-of-the-mill 
product is television’s.” 

Exactly what form future diversifi- 
cation efforts will take is anybody’s 
guess. “You can go crazy,” said 
Warner’s Dick Lederer, “if you start 
pondering technical developments that 
can change the whole business— 
things like 8mm sound, conversion to 
tape, home tape-movie players. Who 
knows, the industry might end up as 
a door-to-door business, with sales- 
men taking orders for feature films 
to be played on your home machine 
in your ‘entertainment room’.” 


Co-existence With Tv 

This, then, is obvious: the movies 
have learned to live with television, 
and indeed have nurtured the medium 
once considered the archest of rivals. 
From multi-million-dollar sales of 
features to video, many of the major 
producers obtained desperately need- 
ed income for reorganization and ex- 
while 
helping stations fill additional hours 
of broadcast time that, in turn, meant 


pansion—helping themselves 


added advertising revenue. 

To better its competitive position, 
Hollywood realized it must offer a 
more exciting product than it had in 
the past. Consequently, it began turn- 
ing out fewer but better (theoretically, 
at least) pictures on bigger budgets. 
Many of these films eventually will 
wind up on television, providing the 
movie-makers with added money to 
invest in still more pictures. 

A decade ago, as this article’s 
“plastic ticket” paragraphs indicated, 
realization of television’s potential 
might have revolutionized the motion- 
picture industry. As it was, the lack 
of realization of that potential had the 
same effect—but in a less profitable 
manner, so far as Hollywood is con- 
cerned. Now, with eyes wide open, the 
movie moguls are looking to cover all 
possibilities—knowing one certainty: 
television in one way or another will 
be worked with, not against. 








“ ‘Superior’ 2 film has enormous potential 


under so-called ‘impossible’ conditions” 





Says William K. McClure, a cameraman for “CBS Reports,” 
currently on assignment in Britain: 


“The one impressive result from using ‘Superior’ 2 is its ability 

to capture detail and highlights despite overcast skies 

and mucky weather. This latitude helps in shooting documentaries 
where elaborate lighting setups are impossible, but 

where high quality and low grain reproduction are desired. 


“I’ve used Du Pont Photo Products for 15 years,” Bill says, 
“and have never had cause for regret!” These films— 
and technical information on them—are available from any 
of the Du Pont Photo Products sales offices shown here. 
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Space (Continued from page 29) 
dent Eisenhower to the world in 1958. 

Vanguard I is still transmitting 
from space after nearly three years. 
Echo I, which is still orbiting, though 
wrinkled and squeezed out of shape 
by solar heat and other factors, was 
also another propaganda success of 
the first order. Signals can still be 
bounced off this passive orb, but it 
takes a strong transmitter and re- 
ceiver to hear anything more than a 
dim echo from the sphere. 

Since the thrust of U. S. rocketry 
cannot hope to catch up to the Rus- 
sians for the next decade, forcing us 
to mark time in the arena of major 
space coups, the art of doing well 
what we can do with limited rocket 
thrust becomes increasingly import- 
ant. And certainly, Edward R. Mur- 
row and company down at USIA must 
anticipate sky tv as rain from the 
gods. 

At the end of August Robert E. 
Wilson, 


sioner, said that in his opinion sky tv 


Atomic Energy Commis- 
would “mean much more to the aver- 
age individual than a manned land- 
ing on the moon.” Mr. Wilson pre- 
dicted that a nuclear-powered tv satel- 
lite would be operational before the 


end of this decade. 


Obstacles to Orbit 





The problem of supplying an ade- 
quate power-pack for active repeater- 
type communications satellites is 
paramount to the feasibility of the 
system. 


Next year, SNAP IV an (acronym 








Backgrounded by jets at the Marine Air Corps airfield at Cherry Point, N. C., 
are some of the media buyers hosted on a recent market tour by witN Wash- 
ington. From left to right, Lloyd George Venard of Venard, Rintoul & McCon- 
nell, the station’s rep; W. R. Roberson Jr., witn; Vera Brennan, SSC&B; Paul 
Rittenhouse, NBC; Bill McGivney, Compton; Cornelius Sullivan, NBC; Dolores 
Carbone, D-F-S; Jim McConnell, VR&N; Jayne Shannon, JWT ; Lou Kennedy, 
K&E; John McCormack, Bates; Joe Cifarelli, D-F-S, and Si Goldis, M-E. 


A dozen other buyers from agencies in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 


took part in the four-day sojourn through eastern Carolina. 





for Satellite Nuclear 


Power) 


Auxiliary 
will be sent aloft to test a 
nuclear pack. The unit, built by the 
Martin Co. weighs about four pounds 
and will provide about three watts of 
electricity for more than five years. 
This is the power equivalent of nearly 
7,000 pounds of conventional satellite 
batteries. 

Because of the problem of weight 
and parallel deficiencies in U. S. rock- 
etry lift capacity, the only practicable 
alternative to a nuclear pack, at pres- 
ent, must be solar batteries. But these 


BOSTON STATION SCHEDULES — 
16 COLOR PROGRAMS A DAY! 


Station WHDH-TV has lined up a full schedule of live shows, 
feature films, and cartoons for the Fall Color TV season. 
Coast-to-coast, Color is the trend. Are you with it? Get the full 
Color story from: W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Co- 
ordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York, Tel.: CO 5-5900 
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batteries, more accurately, cells, are 
inefficient, working at less than 10 per 
cent efficiency, with that efficiency 
more than halved after 10 months of 
operation. 

Major research is being done on 
solar batteries at RCA, at GE and at 
other major companies. Expectations 
are high that efficiency can be greatly 
improved and that protection can be 
provided against space hazards, par- 
ticularly the Van Allen radiation belt, 
which greatly damages solar cells. 
But that is still in the future. 

With the Echo-type passive com- 


munications satellite there is, of 
course, no problem of power supply. 
But the passive-type communications 
satellite has been relegated to a rela- 
tively minor role in the plans of the 
major communications companies 
and the Government’s contractors. 
For one thing, the signal bounced 
from the passive sphere is on the 


order of a billionth of a millionth of 


‘a watt—too weak to be heard unless 


the most powerful transmitters and 
receivers are employed. Then too, 
due to the shape of the sphere, it must 
have a dimension approaching that of 








0, 





two football stadiums to be effective, 
and also be relatively wrinkle-resist- 
ant and proof against other space in- 
fluences, such as radiation. 

Even so, the passive-type satellite 
has not been abandoned altogether. 
As noted earlier, NASA plans to 
launch a second Echo next year, and 
improvements in design of the sphere 
continue to be made. Most recently, 
Dr. Franz T. Geyling, a specialist in 
the ballistics of satellites and space 
vehicles at Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., was awarded a patent for 
a sphere which inflates itself mechan- 
ically by being whirled around by gas 
jets rather than being puffed up. 

In nearly all of the projects noted 
in this article, contracts are let 
through NASA, which President Ken- 
nedy made the pivot in the commu- 
nication satellite system. The Presi- 
dent’s statement and policy recom- 
mendation on sky tv accompanies this 
article in a separate box. 

NASA and AT&T will both launch 
similar satellites within a month or 
two of each other next year. The 
AT&T effort is billed, however, as a 
first real step toward an effective 
commercial carrier use of the sys- 
tem. The NASA effort, Project Relay, 
in which RCA is the prime contractor, 
is supposed primarily to test the dur- 
ability of various electronic compo- 
nents and systems in space. 

Both the AT&T satellite and the 
Relay satellite will be of the low-alti- 
tude active-repeater type. The AT&T 
satellite was originally scheduled for 
3,000-5,000 feet high in a polar orbit, 
but recent findings about the strong 
detrimental action of the Van Allen 
radiation belt on solar cells has 
caused the company to plan the April 
launch for 7,000 feet, just like the 
Relay satellite. 

Incidental to this change, it may be 
noted that the planned low-altitude 
of the satellite lent some weight to 
those who have accused the company 
of a “space grab” in which it was in- 
terested not so much in global com- 
munications as in adding to its over- 
seas facilities. In a statement re- 
flecting on this last spring, General 
Electric said that it believes “maxi- 
mum telecommunication growth can 
be achieved by existing major inter- 


national carriers and by carriers of 
underdeveloped nations with a satel- 
lite system designed specifically for 
balanced international accessibility 
and use, rather than a system de- 
signed to perform as merely an exten- 
sion of the present cable and radio 
networks.” 

There appears to be little dispute 
among scientists and government of- 
ficials today that the synchronous 
high-altitude system will in the long 
run prove to be the most practicable. 
But technical problems must still be 
worked out before the Project Advent 
can get off the ground next year. 

As already indicated, the system 
depends on launching a electronically 
sophisticated satellite into orbit along 
the equatorial plane at a height of 
22,300 miles with the proper velocity 
so that the vehicle orbits exactly with 
earth. Thus the receiver-transmitter 
would remain always in one spot over 
the globe. 

At such a height, three satellites 
could cover nearly all of the world 
if equally spaced, but considerations 
of the distribution of land and popu- 
lation indicate that the satellites 
should obtain superior coverage if 
they are located at 100 degrees west, 
30 degrees east and 120 degrees east. 
Satellite coverage from such points 
is shown in the grid map on the open- 
ing pages of this article. 

One of the most obvious drawbacks 
to the high-altitude synchronous sys- 
tem at present is that such satellites 
must be launched from a pad at the 
equator, and the U. S. does not as 
yet have such a pad. Presumably, 
guidance systems may be soon 
evolved that will obviate the use of 
the pad immediately at the equator. 

Another difficulty is the need of 
stabilizing the satellite in orbit so that 
its transmitters may keep turned to- 
ward the earth. 

The great advantage of the high- 
altitude system is that it does away 
with the need for complicated dual 
sets of tv antennae. 

The necessity of using two an- 
tennae, one for trailing one of the 
relay satellites while the other picks 
up and tracks the next one to appear 
over the horizon, limits the low-alti- 
tude active-repeater system to broad- 


casts to special ground stations, 
where the signal can then be trans- 
mitted on to home sets. Obviously, 
such an arrangement would greatly 
curtail the propaganda uses of the 
sky-tv system. 

The main question to be answered 
within the next year is of the degree 
to which the United States Govern- 
ment and private companies should 
enter into the low-altitude system. 
For there is little doubt that a truly 
effective global system of sky tv, such 
as that indicated in the President's 
policy statement, must finally depend 
on high-altitude synchronous satel- 
lites. 

Before any system can be fully 
developed, however, and before in- 
dustry will be willing to commit large 
sums to the program, legal problems 
must be ironed out, and a fair and 
equitable system of control and own- 
ership established. These and other 
problems will be further discussed in 
the next of these articles. 


This is the first article in a series. 
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Science and technology have progress- 
ed to such a degree that communication 
through the use of space satellites has 
become possible. Through this country’s 
leadership this competence should be 
developed for global benefit at the earli- 
est practicable time. 

To accomplish this practical objective, 
increased resources must be devoted to 
the task and a coordinated national 
policy should guide the use of those re- 
sources in the public interest. Conse- 
quently, on May 25, 1961, I asked the 
Congress for additional funds to accel- 
erate the use of space satellites for 
world-wide communications. Also, on 
June 15, I asked the Vice President to 
have the Space Council make the neces- 
sary studies and policy recommendations 
for the optimum development and opera- 
tion of such system. This has been done. 
The primary guideline for the prepara- 
tion of such recommendations was that 
public interest objectives be given the 
highest priority. 

I again invite all nations to participate 
in a communication satellite system, in 
the interest of world peace and closer 
brotherhood among peoples throughout 
the world. 

The present status of the communica- 
tion satellite programs, both civil and 
military, is that of research and develop- 
ment. To date, no arrangements between 
the Government and private industry 
contain any commitments as to an opera- 
tions system. 

A. Policy of ownership and operation 

Private ownership and operation of 
the U. S. portion of the system is favor- 
ed, provided that such ownership and 
operation meet the following policy re- 





Presidential Policy Statement on Communications 


Satellites, July 24, 1961 


quirements: 

1. New and expanded international 
communications services be made avail- 
able at the earliest practicable date; 

2. Make the system global in coverage 
so as to provide efficient communication 
service throughout the whole world as 
soon as technically feasible, including 
service where individual portions of the 
coverage are not profitable; 

3. Provide opportunities for foreign 
participation through ownership or other- 
wise, in the communications satellite 
system ; 

4. Non-discriminatory use of and 
equitable access to the system by present 
and future authorized communications 
carriers ; 

5. Effective competition, such as com- 
petitive bidding, in the acquisition of 
equipment used in the system; 

6. Structure of ownership or control 
which will assure maximum possible 
competition ; 

7. Full compliance with antitrust legis- 
lation and with the regulatory controls 
of the Government. 

8. Development of an economical sys- 
tem, the benefits of which will be re- 
flected in overseas communication rates. 

B. Policy of government 
responsibility 

In addition to its regulatory responsi- 
bilies, the U. S. Government will: 

1. Conduct and encourage research 
and development to advance the state of 
the art and to give maximum assurance 
of rapid and continuous scientific and 
technological progress; 

2. Conduct or maintain supervision of 
international agreements and negotia- 
tions; 


3. Control all launching of U. S. space- 
craft; 

4. Make use of the commercial system 
for general governmental purposes and 
establish separate communications satel- 
lite systems when required to meet 
unique Government needs which cannot, 
in the national interest, be met by the 
commercial system; 

5. Assure the effective use of the radio- 
frequency spectrum; 

6. Assure the ability to discontinue 
the electronic functioning of satellites 
when required in the interest of com- 
munication efficiency and effectiveness; 

7. Provide technical assistance to new- 
ly developing countries in order to help 
attain an effective global system as soon 
as practicable ; 

8. Examine with other countries the 
most constructive role for the United 
Nations, including the I. T. U. Unter- 
national Telecommunications Union], in 
international space communications. 

C. Coordination 

I have asked the full cooperation oj 
all agencies of the Government in the 
vigorous implementation of the policies 
stated herein. The National Aeronautics 
and Space Council will provide continu- 
ing policy coordination and will also 
have responsibility jor recommending to 
me any actions needed to achieve full 
and prompt compliance with the policy. 
With the guidelines provided here, I am 
anxious that development of this new 
technology to bring the farthest corner 
of the globe within reach by voice and 
visual communication, fairly and equita- 
bly available for use, proceed with all 
possible promptness. 








Agencies (Continued from page 33) 


duction depends, of course, on the 
various elements in the commercial 
and whether or not the agency can 
handle them internally. Edward Brew- 
ton gave an example of a film com- 
mercial needing an element of anima- 
tion. In this case, he suggested that an 
agency's own art department might 
do a complete storyboard, and leave 
the production job to a film-animation 
producer. A smaller agency may let 
the animators do the storyboard as 
well as final production. 

“In the case of many smaller local 
advertisers,” he said, “the tv stations 
handle commercial production. If it’s 
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a stand-up-and-talk pitch with maybe 
a few slides, the station often takes 
the small agency’s script, does art, 
slides and casting, and may even co- 
ordinate scheduling with the adver- 
tiser direct. If commercial require- 
ments demand professional film or 
tape production, the agency can lose 
its shirt on 


the commission basis 


only.” 


Own Staffers 


At Newman, Lynde 
Jacksonville, the agency has its own 


Associates, 


tv-radio director as well as a produc- 
tion manager familiar with television. 
However, it ovcasionally uses the 


director from the local station on a 


freelance basis. 

No outside help except for basic 
talent and/or film production is 
needed at Woodward, Voss & Hevenor 
in Albany, and all creative work is 
done inside the agency under the su- 
pervision of the tv-radio director. 

Tolle Co. vice president Don Driese 
emphasized the importance of local 
commercials comparing favorably 
with adjacent commercials of national 
advertisers. “The same thought and 
attention to detail that go into national 
commercials must go into local tele- 
vision announcements. This doesn’t 
mean that a local advertiser must try 
to match production costs of national 
advertisers. This would be completely 











impractical. However, through the 
imaginative use of locally available 
props, talent, etc., a local advertiser 
can produce commercials that are 
effective, even in the face of the com- 
petition offered by national adver- 
tisers. On our staff we have people 
who have been actively engaged in 
television writing and production 
since 1948. Even so, we still continue 
to call on television station staff mem- 
bers and film producers for technical 
information. Because of our experi- 
ence in the field, we prefer to write 
and produce our local tv commercials. 
However, the actual on-the-air (or on- 
film or on-tape) production is done in 
cooperation with specialists in those 


fields.” 
Simple Production 


At Keelor & Stites, J. T. Nolan ex- 
plained that the agency tries to keep 
its live commercial production “as 
simple as possible,” with a minimum 
of complicated shots or effects. 

“In special cases,” he said, “we 
send someone from the agency to 
supervise live commercials. Generally, 
this is when we have a problem in- 
volving some specific phase of the 
commercial; the agency man is there 
as trouble shooter rather than super- 
visor. Our general position is that our 
commercials are clearly written and 
that the stations have fine talent and 
good production people capable of 
directing them as well as we could.” 

Many smaller agencies are con- 
fronted with the problem of producing 
low-budget television films for local 
clients. In this case, a distinction must 
be drawn between low budget and 
“bargain basement,” and the agency 
must decide if there are any circum- 
stances under which “bargain base- 
ment” production is justified. Some 
members of NAAN offered their solu- 
tions to this problem, beginning with 
the premise that the aim is to produce 
the best possible selling message at 
the lowest possible cost. 

At Robert Luckie & Co., Birming- 
ham, Arden D. Moser, tv-radio direc- 
tor and timebuyer, concludes that the 
key word to budget filming is sim- 
plicity. As an example, he cites a client 
who is currently using saturation 
flights in general consumer media and 


who needs a campaign to counter a 
drop-off in sales. Previously, the 
client’s television advertising used 
several static slides with voice-over, 
and although the advertiser knows the 
value of well-produced films, he was 
wary of film production cost. 

Because the client was using other 
media,. the agency recommended 
filmed ID’s used on tv as a reminder 
with strong product identification. “In 
most cases,” said Mr. Moser, “tv sta- 
tions offer good rates and avails for 
ID impact plans.” 

The content of the film, according 
to Mr. Moser, was limited “to one 
good selling point that can be ex- 
pressed in a maximum of eight sec- 
onds.” The agency suggested adapta- 
tion of radio jingles that the client 
had previously used successfully, and 
advised maintaining product or pack- 
age identification throughout the com- 
mercials, 


Costs Are High 


On the preparation of the commer- 
cial, Mr. Moser advised that “the cost 
of film-company announcers is ex- 
tremely high, so whenever possible, 
cut your own soundtrack on tape at 15 
inches per second with an eye to audio 
quality. If live scenes are necessary, 
use your own talent and pay f1t re- 
lease fees to avoid residual talent fees. 
Also, avoid an extreme number of film 
dissolves, supers, wipes or other opti- 
cals. These small effects can prove 
costly, and really have very liitle place 
in a 10-second commercial.” 

“Bargain-basement production is 
seldom justified,” said a spokesman 


for Ronalds Advertising Ltd., Mon- 


-DANCER-FITZGERALD-SAMPLE 


treal. “The advertiser gets pretty much 
what he pays for. A clever television 
writer who knows the mechanics of tv 
can write five commercials that can 
be produced at five different prices on 
the same product. If animation is em- 
ployed, it can be a limited form of 
animation or stop-motion animation. 
In live action, costs can be drastically 
reduced by using a minimum number 
of performers, voice-over rather than 
on-camera, models rather than demon- 
strators, small sets, a minimum num- 
ber of optical effects, shooting on 
16mm film rather than 35mm, avoid- 
ing location shooting and countless 
other approaches. The key lies in good 
writing and a producer who has your 
confidence, rather than ‘basement’ 
thinking.” 


Several Choices 


When there is a question of whether 
or not to produce live commercials, 
the smaller agency has several choices 
depending upon budget and number 
of stations. At Louis E. Wade, Inc., 
they consider films and animations 
very desirable for a widely distributed 
spot when talent and live-action abili- 
ties in distant stations are unknown. 

“Even though live spots could be 
done very well by some stations,” said 
a spokesman for the agency, “the ad- 
vantage of having identical film spots 
on all stations should offset the ability 
of a lonesome few. Also, the monitor- 
ing of stations over a far-flung area is 
difficult, expensive and actually not 
fully reliable. For local programming 
on one station only, live spots are 
often the best out. But even then, if 
the station does not have suitable 


BUYS COLOR TV 


With its Sunday night ‘“‘Bullwinkle Show,”’ General Mills 
makes the move up to Color TV this Fall. The trend to 
Color is growing. Are you with it? Learn more about Color 
TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coordina- 
tion, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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talent, we would choose something be- 
sides live telecasts.” 

The use of live spots, of course, as 
the smaller agencies have agreed, is 
subject to either extra charges to the 
client or production assistance from 
the local stations if the agency is to 
make a profit. 

Cooperation from local stations is 
important to an agency thinking in 
terms of local service. Many of the 
agencies do not have their own tv- 
radio departments and must depend 
on station help and members of the 
agency not tv oriented. 

“If you can’t afford to hire outside 
talent,” commented Robert A. Mee- 
han, account executive, George T. 
Metcalf Co., Providence, “you'll just 
have to decide which of your people 
has a natural bent for television and 
set him up as tv-radio director. The 
local stations usually will be glad to 
cooperate in his education.” 

It was generally conceded, however, 
by the NAAN members who were 
asked their method of structuring a 
tv-radio department for their agencies 
that the best bet is to hire an experi- 
enced program director. 

“These men have the best all-around 
knowledge of what happens in a local 
television station,” said Mr. Meehan, 
“because everything that goes on the 
air, live or filmed, must pass through 
their hands at some point.” 

The member agencies of FAAG and 
NAAN are enthusiastic about recom- 
mending television to many of their 
clients, in spite of some of the prob- 
lems of local accounts. Through trial 
and error the agencies handling these 
accounts have found they can be both 
practical and profitable. 


Swift (Continued from page 35) 


mercial will ever get on the air.” 

The producers and account execu- 
tive were duly convulsed, and agreed 
to use the commercial as one of the 
last in the comic series, 

“Commercial producers often use 
my lines,” says Mr. Swift. “I don’t 
push them, but if now and then they 
want one or need one, I’m glad to 
supply it.” 

Mr. Swift's 


he is an actor by profession—and 


dramatic instinct— 
keen wit make the offer a handy one 
for producers who might otherwise 
tie up hours of valuable recording- 
studio rental getting new lines okayed 
from client and agency. 

During the above recording ses- 
sion, which took place in the 56th 
Street studios of Music Productions 
of America, a visitor happened into 
the control room of the studio where 
Mr. Swift and Miss Trudy Richards 
were rehearsing their next commer- 
cial spot for the sponsor. 

The intruder was asked by another 
observer in the control booth what 
vegetable he thought Mr. Swift looked 
like. While Mr. Swift warmed up, the 
visitor peered hard and replied, “A 
carrot.” 

Now there can be no question at 
all that Mr. Swift did, in fact, resem- 
ble a carrot—a caricatured, cartoon 
carrot—and that is just what Mr. 
Swift was supposed to be in the series. 
“When I do a role I think that role 
and try to become it,” Mr. Swift says. 
“If I have to be a monkey wrench, 
I have to think like one.” 

He readily accepts being considered 
a Stanislavsky method actor. “I have 


COLOR TV GETS 
ALL-STAR GOLF 


Fore! This season the All-Star Golf tournament tees 
off on Color TV. The rush to Color is growing. Are you 
with it? Get the whole Color picture from: W. E. Boss, 
Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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to be. I have to make very fast trans- 
fers, especially when I’m doing more 
than one character on a show. That's 
one of the secrets. And you have to 
be very observant. Often I leave a 
restaurant with a friend and ask what 
he remembers of the place, or the 
people in it. People aren’t observant. 
They usually remember very little. 
I can recall things from the tic of 
the headwaiter to the air of the hat- 
check girl...” 

If Mr. Swift does these voices as 
a method actor, how, exactly does he 
live into a character who acts nuts 
and drinks Bosco, as on the Popeye 
show ? 

“I enjoy it.” 

What do you think of as an ob- 
jective correlative of the part you 
play? 

“I think of the money I make.” 
Mr. Swift 
laugh earned after long, lean years. 


laughed irreverently—a 


A Born Mimic 


Allen Swift was born in New York 
City in the early 1920s. By age five, 
his knack for mimicry was evident. 
A businessman with a German schnit- 
zel accent often called his father. One 
day, Master Swift picked up the phone 
and yodeled, “Hello, how are you, 
how are you!” 

In grade school Master Swift was 
called imitate the 


often upon to 


teachers at classroom parties—but 
never called to imitate the teacher 
of the class he was visiting. 

Mr. Swift was an instructor in high- 
altitude flying during his military 
service. When he got out, in 1946, he 
got a job doing a comedy show on 
radio station, wNyc New York, writ- 
ing his own scripts. His material, 
much of which is still recorded on 
16-inch disks, was swiped regularly 
by network radio comedians. After 
some months he had a bid to try 
out for an NBC summer-replacement 
spot. But they wanted big credits. 

“T don’t know what credits were,” 
recalls Allen Swift. “They asked me, 
‘What’ve you done before now?’ I 
said, ‘I wrote every line of the ma- 
terial for my show for 13 weeks, what 
else?’ When they looked dumb, I told 


them I used to write the material 





VIDEO 
TAPE 
is the shape of 


QUALITY 


TV commercials 


TODAY! 


SPECIAL EFFECTS: 1001 special reasons why your commercials should 


be on SCOTCH® BRAND Live-Action Video Tape! 


There is nothing new about special optical effects in TV. What is 
new ... excitingly new in video-taping special effects on “Scorcn” 
BRAND Video Tape is the instantaneous speed, ease and economy 
with which tape does the whole bag-of-tricks . . . does 90 per cent 
of them merely by pushing a button! No waiting for days, weeks, 
‘yhile lab work and processing laboriously create an “effect.” 
On video tape you create electronically, instantaneously. And 
“1001” is just a number—in creative hands there is no limit! 
By pushbutton and an electronic special-effects generator you can 
create thousands of variations . . . wipes, dissolves, fade-outs . . . 
you can matte a person or product from one scene into an 
entirely different one . . . combine several images of the same 
person on the screen . . . imtroduce pixie or giant characters 
with normal-size people . . . do split-screen “before and afters.” 
or a montage of different scenes combine photographs, 
miniature sets, drawings, cartoons, movies, with live or tape 


scenes . . . produce pop-on overlay effects, faces, product labels 
. . . do limited animation of titles, cartoons, as well as smoothly 
integrating film animation with tape . . . create rain, snow, fire, 
smoke, even dream sequences—you name it! 


And special effects are just the dressing on the salad. Basic video 
tape advantages for black and white and color, include: (1) new 
picture quality, “‘real-life” presence, (2) immediate playback that 
eliminates errors . . . provides “how're we doin’?” feedback, 
(3) time and money savings. 


Get the tape story! Next TV storyboard you produce, take to your 
local video tape house for analysis—and a bid that will surprise 
you. No cost or obligation. FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: ““Tech- 
niques of Editing Video Tape”—a sampling of ideas used by 
video tape editors in building shows from tapes, splicing and 
special effects. Send to: 3M Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of 3M Company. © 1961, 3M Co 
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NS! SURVEY—GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO AREA 
February 20-March 19, 1961 


STATION TOTALS 





Homes Delivered Per Cent of Total 





WKZO-TV 


STATION B] WKZO-TV|STATION B 





Mon. thru Fri. 
9 a.m.-Noon 


Noon-3 p.m. 

3 p.m.-6 p.m. 
Sun. thru Sat. 
6 p.m.-9 p.m. 

9 p.m.-Midnight 


48,400 
65,900 
56,400 


155,600 
138,200 








34,000 | 58.7 41.3 
53,800 | 55.0 45.0 
71,900 | 43.9 56.1 


96,800 | 61.7 38.3 
66,200 | 67.6 32.4 











z a rte as 
She Pelyer Stations 
WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 

WKZO RADIO — KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 


WJEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 
WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 
WWTV — CADILLAC-TRAVERSE CITY 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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BUT... WKZO-TV Gets Lightning Fast Results 





In Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids! 


Advertising on WKZO-TV is the fastest way to make 
contact with the most consumers in the big Kalamazoo- 
Grand Rapids market. 


WKZO-TV delivers more homes than Station B in 77.5% 
of all quarter hours surveyed, Sunday through Saturday, 
Noon-Midnight (NSI—Feb. 20-March 19, 1961). 
What’s more, Kalamazoo alone is predicted to show the 
greatest increase in personal income and retail sales 

of any city in the U. S. between now and 1965. 


Get in the swim in Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids and Greater 
Western Michigan with WKZO-TV. And if you want 

all the rest of outstate Michigan worth having, add WWTYV, 
Cadillac-Traverse City, to your WKZO-TV schedule. 

Sources: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power and Television Magazine. 


* Swordfish, including marlins, are unrivalled for speed—fastest speed 
quoted is 50 knots (57.5 mph). 


WKZO-TV. 


100,000 WATTS © CHANNEL 3 @ 1000’ TOWER 
Studios in Both Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids 
For Greater Western Michigan 
Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 

















for the Will Rogers show. They 
blinked. No, there never was such 
a thing. Eventually, they hired some- 
body else for the summer replace- 
ment—a nice old hack with plenty 
of credits.” 

Until the early 1950s, Mr. Swift 
did a good job of starving with act- 
ing and comedy routines on the night- 
club circuit. He had almost given up 
by 1953, and had taken a job as a 
shingle salesman evenings which was 
paying so well he was almost ready 
for his first vacation—a plane ticket 
to Florida. Then the phone rang. A 
friend, associate producer Jack Far- 
ren, was calling to see if he would 
audition for some parts on the Howdy 
Doody show. 

As it developed, the whole cast of 
the show had walked out in a higher- 
salary demand. Mr. Swift took home 
a tape of the characters on Friday and 
returned Monday with five of them 
perfectly matched. He got the job. 

Howdy Doody, himself, was 
handled by the show’s producer, Bob 
Smith, whose own voice was very 
close to that of the lead character. 
Then Mr. Smith, at 36, suffered a 
heart attack. Mr. Swift, who had 
fooled around with the Howdy Doody 
character many times but without 
success, took home the tapes and 
went to work. He had less than a 
week, for the show was taped that 
far ahead. 

“Our main concern was Bob pulling 
through,” he remembers, “but I knew 
he'd feel better knowing the show 
was still on. I wrestled that voice 
harder than any other. It was a mat- 


ter first of isolating the tone quality 
—getting it down here. Then using 
the jaw, lips and palate correctly. 
Then you had to get the tone up, up 
here.” 

As he spoke, his voice gradually 
took on the characteristics of the 
famous Howdy Doody character. “I 
tried it on some kids who came to 
the house, and one of them lit up 
and rushed to me, yelling, ‘It's Howdy 
Doody!’ I almost cried, it seemed so 
silly and yet so important to so 
many.” 

Mr. Swift's characterizations on the 
Howdy Doody show eventually led 
to a bid from a commercial producer. 
Since then his time has been divided 
between commercial work and char- 
acterizations for cartoon shows. He 
has also founded his own producing 
company. 

In a two-line excursion into voice 
dubbing for the movies last year Mr. 
Swift reaped considerable attention 
for services performed in Happy An- 
niversary. David Niven, playing the 
star, had taken his wife to bed be- 
fore the nuptials. The censors refused 
a code seal to the film unless it could 
be shown in the movie that the hero 
regretted his immoral action. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Niven had al- 
ready returned to England. Mr. Swift 
got a rush order to dub in the neces- 
sary lines in a stream-of-conscious- 
ness sequence: “Oh, why did I take 
Mary to that hotel that night. I can’t 
imagine what I was thinking of.” 

“The censor’s lines turned out to 
be the funniest and most suggestive 





FRED COE PRODUCING SELZNICK 
CLASSICS FOR COLOR TV! 


Fred Coe joins the trend to Color TV with “Theater '62’’, a 
live series of full-hour dramatizations of David O. Selznick 
screen classics. Get the full story about the trend to Color 
today. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coordination, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 


STORY 
BOARD 


WAY OUT SALESMAN! He 
worked in the advertising de- 
partment of a large magazine 
and just couldn't understand 


the awe and respect showered 
T. R. EFFIC! on him by the children in the 
neighborhood. Recently, he passed a group of 
young boys discussing the newest satellite. 
Suddenly he got the message when one boy 
looked up to him and asked: 
@ space salesman?" 

tv Wheeling 

HIM: "Marry me, darling and I'll make you 
the happiest woman in fifty states.’ 
HER: “Sorry, Buster, | don't go for that trailer 
living.” 


WTRF-TV 





“Are you really 


Wheeling witrf-tv 
THE COFFEE BREAK in America surely isn't 
half the fun that it is in Ireland. Irish coffee 
makes the difference. 
wtrf- 


tv 
JET AGE SLOGAN for the modern dry 
cleaner: ‘Suits cleaned and pressed while you 


hide. 

Wheeling wtrf-tv 
REVISION OF AN OLDIE: “Old speculators 
never die, they just trade away." 

-tv Wheeling 

WHEN THE FOOD BUDGET gets out of line, 
it's time to watch the wife at the supermarket 
and teach her shelf control. 

Wheeling wtrf-tv 
SPEAKING OF SUPERMARKETS .. . the 
WTRF-TV Merchandising Plan has special dis- 
play agreements with 216 food markets here 
and that's just one phase of the merchandising 
services offered to alert advertisers using 
WTRF-TV. Just ask George P. Hollingbery. 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
PONDERINGS: Cape Canaveral is America's 
soar spot! 


CHANNEL WHEELING 
SEVEN WEST VIRGINIA 


INTEGRITY 


QUALITY 
WAST 





CREATIVE 
Television Station 
in This important 
ALBANY - TROY - 
SCHENECTADY 

Market 


Selling 
The Great Northeast 


he RIFFIN, 


oh a2 ALBANY, N.Y. 
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Viewpoints (Continued from page 39) 


of committee proceedings. 

@ Television hearings will tend to ensure fairness. 

© Witnesses will have a harder time getting away with a 
lie. 

© Those viewers to whom the truth is known will be 
prompted to get in touch with the committee and provide 
it with information to contradict false testimony, infor- 
mation the committee might not otherwise obtain. 

e Although a witness may request “on grounds of distrac- 
tion, harrassment or physical discomfort” that he not be 
televised while testifying (as now provided by a rule of 
the Senate permanent subcommittee on investigations), 
such request be refused to any witness taking the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Senator McClellan favors televising when the decision 
remains with the committee concerned, not with the broad- 
caster. When national security is involved, when the 
protection of an innocent person from possible injury is 
involved, such sessions must properly remain “closed.” 

On the technical side the Senator suggests: 
© Televise the full hearing wherever possible. 
¢ When not possible film or tape the full hearing so the 
public can have the benefit of intelligent editing. 
© Have the witness on camera more, the interrogators less. 

He summarized his feelings with these words: “Tele- 
vision is already an important instrument of democracy. 
. .. Television can push back the walls of every Congres- 
sional committee room beyond Alaska, beyond Hawaii, 
east to the Atlantic, south to the Caribbean, and let any 
American anywhere open a magic door and see the com- 
mittees of Congress in action. Such a public service and 
benefit should be made available and welcomed, rather 
than be denied and suppressed.” 

To such thoughtful and practical and mature considera- 
tions, the opposed views, as set forth by Representative 
Emmanual Celler, seem superficial and out-of-date; out- 
of-date because he’s still on the lame kick that “Govern- 
ment business is not show business.” In saying this, Repre- 


sentative Celler reveals he does not understand the instru- 
ment of television any more than he understands its 
purposes in wanting to be there. 

It is not the purpose of committee hearings, he tells us, 
to “dramatize, nor to vie for political preferment, nor to 
entertain the public.” He reminds us that Congress’ sole 
justification for the exercise of the power of subpoena 
is the “search for truth.” 

This is all television is asking. This is all the public 
wants. It does not want a show, and the honorable Con- 
gressman’s persistent use of the word “spectacle” reveals 
his bias. 

He may be doing his colleagues a disservice when he 
fears for witnesses who might be victims of an “unfair 
committee chairman” or committee member. He is cer- 
tainly doing them a disservice when he flatly states that 
“the tendency of committee members to ‘get into the act’ 
in the course of hearings is well known.” Television 
doesn’t believe that. 

Television is acutely aware of the occasional Everett 
Dirksens who can’t ask for the butter without tossing 
their locks, but it is submitted here that a television 
camera may have the same restraining influence upon 
Congressmen that it has on witnesses. And it is flatly 
stated here that most Congressmen, of both houses, have 
sufficient dignity of bearing, and sufficient interest in the 
work they do, not to need any coaching about how to 
behave. 

Mr. Celler views his colleagues as a congress of 
vaudevillians. 

Americans believe it is their right to see their law- 
makers in action. If it is true—as Emmanuel Celler implies 
(and this department rejects)—that Congress is full of 
show-boaters, the words of Thomas Jefferson may be a 
far more important truth: “That Government is strongest 
of which every man feels himself a part.” 

No American ever feels closer to Washington, and to 
the men who run this nation, than he does when watching 
them on television. 

And this is public-service programming at its most 


adult.—GBR 





lines in the whole show,” says Mr. 
Swift. 

In imitating the voice of someone 
like Mr. Niven, Mr. Swift says he 
learns the voice, rather than merely 
the lines. This permits him to con- 
tinue the characterization for as long 
as necessary, unlike the great major- 


pear as himself on network, viewers 
would see some of the warmth and 
tone of Shelley Berman combined 
with the style and protest of a Sid 
Caesar. There would also be more 


cops in search of a shakedown is in- 
comparable. 
“If you dismissed half the New 
York City police force, you could cut 
y | : 
crime in the city by 90 per cent,” he 


than a trace of Mort Sahl’s salt and says. 
political commentary. In 1956 Mr. Swift did the an- 


nouncements for the “Man from Lib- 





ity of mimics and impersonators who 
are confined to repeating over and 
over a few dusty lines from a char- 
acter. 

This ability makes Mr. Swift an 
ingenious raconteur, and this, plus 
his comic gifts, have already brought 
him several tentative bids for a tv 
show of his own. If Mr. Swift did ap- 
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He tells of the evening he was 
stopped by a pair of patrolmen while 
driving a friend home through Cen- 
tral Park. One of his car headlights 
had a loose connection and was blink- 
ing. Worse, he had left his driver’s 
license at home and for identification 
could produce only a Cap’n Allen 
Swift Crew Card from the Popeye 
show. His characterization of the two 


ertyville” campaign of Adlai Steven- 
son. While they were running, he 
had a call from Young & Rubicam to 
do some commercial spots for the 
Eisenhower campaign. 

“It was the only time I’ve ever 
refused a job because of a product 
conflict,” says Mr Swift. “I utterly 


lost my voice.” 
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1. ‘‘Sorry, Jean, does it show that 


much? Fact is I’m at my wits’ end with 
the campaign we designed to show the 
superiority of our medium. 





2. “Sounds crazy but our problem is 
too much superiority — six sales points 
where we're clearly ahead. I run a dra- 
matic ad on each point each month. 
But any one of the other points may be 
the biggest one to some of our prospects 
at that time. 
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3. ‘“‘Remember the last ad you typed 
up? I tried covering all the points in 
that one, but our story’s too compli- 
cated to dramatize more than one point 
in an ad with real impact. 





6. “SRDS, of course! The solution was 
right here all the time. SRDS is the 
one place we can put all the sales points 
in every ad. That’s where our adver- 
tisers go to compare all important 
points when they’re buying. Wouldn’t 
be surprised if our ‘hold back’ ads have 
made some of them grumpy! Jean—how 
about a good lunch—on me!” 


4. “What’s worrying me is that our 
prospects won’t remember the other 
points of our story from one ad to 
the next. And the ones they forget 
may be the very reasons they buy 
some other medium. How can I cover 
all the points at once?” 


5. “So that’s why you’ve been grumpy! 
And your memory is short, too, Mr. 
Archer. A week ago you asked ‘me to 
check the sources of requests for in- 
formation. Quite a few people who said 
they wanted more information men- 
tioned our one-point-at-a-time ads in 
SRDS. They wanted more than we 
gave them...” 


7. With competent, strategically placed 


information in SRDS 


YOU ARE THERE 
selling by helping people buy. 





SKZODS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 
C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 

5201 OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILL. ¢ YORKTOWN 6-8500 

SALES OFFICES — SKOKIE « NEW YORK « ATLANTA « LOS ANGELES 
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Primer (Continued from page 36) 


and Advertising to be sent out subse- 
quently. The thinking of Louis Haus- 
man and Roy Danish, director and 
assistant director, respectively, of 
TIO, is that no time should be lost in 
making the public-interest section 
available in the wake of FCC chair- 
man Newton Minow’s pronunciamen- 
tos of the past several months. 

In the Public Interest was, for that 
matter, previewed at the National 
Association of Broadcasters conven- 
tion in Washington last spring, and 
since then it has been shown to broad- 
casters both individually and in state 
broadcasters’ association meetings. 


Widely Presented 


In addition, it has been presented 
at the American Library Association 
Convention in Cleveland, to the 55 
presidents of women’s organizations 
in the Indianapolis area, and to the 
50 state presidents, communications 
chairmen and national officers of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at their annual convention. It has also 
been shown, as a matter of back- 
ground information, to members of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

TIO’s intention is to interest as 
many station managers as possible in 
accepting its presentation for the pur- 
pose of showing it at meetings with 
community leaders and to such groups 
as PTA’s, local women’s clubs, Rotary 
and advertising clubs, and other civic 
and service organizations. 

Some of these groups, according to 


600 MINUTES OF COLOR TV 


TIO, are interested in developing spe- 
cial programs through which their 
members seek to become better in- 
formed on given subjects over a 
period of several weeks or months, 
and they welcome the opportunity to 
have basic materials, interestingly 
presented, for their study and discus- 
sion sessions. 


Corollarial Usage 


A corollary use of the TIO presen- 
tation lies in the area of formal educa- 
tion. TIO hopes that its four-parter 
can be made available to schools and 
colleges for special seminars on mass 
communications or as a part of the 
regular curriculum where courses in 
television and mass media are offered. 

An additional use—and one which 
some station managers have indicated 
to TIO would be their first use 
would bring the presentation to the 
attention of station employes in a 
series of one-hour meetings: 30 min- 
utes for the presentation and 30 
minutes for discussion. 

As TIO sees it, with undeniable 
logic, the fact that television station 
people—salesmen, technicians, secre- 
taries—are continually being asked 
by friends and neighbors to explain 
this or that aspect of the medium 
makes it advisable—if not, indeed, 
mandatory—that they be as_ well 
versed as possible in the information 
needed to supply the correct answers. 


Favorable Reaction 


Reaction of station executives to the 
TIO presentation has been extremely 
encouraging, according to Roy Dan- 


COMMERCIALS PRODUCED 
BY J. WALTER THOMPSON 


During 1959-60, J. Walter Thompson Company created and 
produced more than 600 minutes of Color TV commercials. 
The trend to Color is growing. Are you with it? Get the facts 
about Color TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television 
Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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ish. Typical of the comments TIO has 
received is that of Eldon Campbell, 
vice president and general manager of 
WFBM-TV Indianapolis, who stated in 
a letter to Mr. Danish: 

“It [the presentation] has great 
benefit for the entire staff of any 
broadcasting organization who, re- 
gardless of their expert acquaintance 
with broadcasting and their ready dis- 
course on public-affairs and public- 
interest broadcasting, do need the out- 
side stimulation that this kind of 
presentation gives. It reorients think- 
ing and, more importantly, suggests 
areas of positive action .. .” 


‘Story Must Be Told’ 


Also emblematic of the response 
from station people is this letter from 
Terry Simpson, sales promotion direc- 
tor of wisH-Tv Indianapolis, to Carl 
Burkland, TIO general manager: “We 
were so struck with the effectiveness 
of the presentation that we are taking 
this time to express our eagerness to 
obtain the slides and copy necessary 
to tell this story to the various civic 
groups here in central Indiana. . . . 
We are looking forward to working 
with you on this very fine project, as 
we feel that it contains a story that 
must be told.” 

The first of the four sections of the 
presentation briefly traces television’s 
history, its growth and its current size 
and delves into tv costs, the relation 
between stations and networks and 
other physical dimensions of the 
medium. The second part describes 
the sources and the creative and tech- 
nical aspects of programming and 
supplies a brief, behind-the-scenes ex- 
planation of how various types of pro- 
grams are produced for television. 


Advertising’s Role 


Part 3 examines the broad role of 
advertising as a marketing tool and 
defines local, spot and network adver- 
tising. Ratings, costs of tv advertising 
and the uses advertisers make of the 
medium are also gone into in this 
section. The final part analyzes how 
broadcasters program public-service 
shows, reviews some of the pressures 
exerted on the broadcaster and ex- 
plains some of the limitations inherent 
in tv’s mandate to serve the public. 
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In the picture 


Simon B. Siegel has been elected executive vice president of American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres, Inc., it has been announced by Leonard H. Goldenson, president of 
AB-PT. Mr. Siegel, who also continues as executive vice president of the American Broad- 
casting Co., had been financial vice president of AB-PT. He began his entertainment- 
industry career in 1929 when he joined the staff of Paramount Pictures, Inc. In 1941 he 
was appointed assistant to the comptroller of the company’s theatre division, and in 1949 
he was named comptroller. He continued in this position for the newly formed United 
Paramount Theatres, Inc., in 1950, and three years later he became treasurer of American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, following the merger of ABC and UPT. He was elected 
financial vice president and treasurer of AB-PT and ABC in 1957. 





A. Michael Frothingham (|.), vice president, 
secretary and general counsel for Ted Bates & Co.., 
Inc., has been elected senior vice president of the 
agency, and George W. Craigie (c.) and Thomas 
B. Grimshaw (r.), both assistant vice presidents 
and account executives, have been named vice presi- 
dents. Mr. Frothingham joined the agency in 1958 
after a long association with a New York law firm. 
Mr. Craigie has been with Bates since 1954, and Mr. 
Grimshaw since 1956. 





Gerald J. Leider has been named to the newly created position of director of program 
sales for CBS-TV, it has been announced by Oscar Katz, vice president, network programs. 
Mr. Leider joined CBS-TV as director of special programs on Jan. 4, 1960. In his new post 
he will continue his activities in the sale of television specials as well as undertaking addi- 
tional duties in the sale of regular program series. He will also be responsible for the 
development of closer liaison between the program and sales departments and will serve as 
an executive on the network’s program planning board. Mr. Leider was one of the theatre’s 
most successful young producers before going with CBS-TV. He was associate producer 
of the Eartha Kitt musical, Shinbone Alley, and produced the successful London presenta- 
tion of Tennessee Williams’ Garden District. 





Donald G. McGlathery (|.) and Philip F. von Ladau (r.) 
have been appointed vice presidents of the A. C. Nielsen Co. Mr. 
McGlathery left Curtis Publications in 1950 to join the Nielsen 
broadcast division and in 1960 he was named sales manager of 
the Nielsen media service. He continues in this capacity. Mr. 
von Ladau came to Nielser in 1946. In 1952 he was appointed a 
client service executive and in 1956 was transferred to the Menlo 
Park, San Francisco, office as an account executive. Last year he 
was named western division sales manager for national services 
and will continue in this post. 





Harry M. Johnson, “dean” of Twin Cities media directors, has been appointed a vice 
president of Campbell-Mithun, Inc., it has been announced by Ray Mithun, chairman of the 
agency’s board of directors. Mr. Johnson, who has been with C-M for 17 years, will now 
concentrate on creative media planning and development of media personnel. Since join- 
ing the agency in 1944 he has played a major role in the national expansion of the company. 
Most recent of his accomplishments was the consolidation of broadcast and print media 
functions into one department, with over-all media planning under the supervision of five 
associate media directors. Under Mr. Johnson’s aegis Campbell-Mithun has gradually 
shifted to a marketing-type media organization, stressing creative media planning. Before 
World War II Mr. Johnson was a traveling auditor. 
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UPPER PENINSULA 
IS EASILY AVAILABLE 


NOW 





The New $100,000,000 
BIG-MAC Bridge 


carries thousands to the U. P. daily! 


Paul Bunyan Television 


WPBN-TY 


Traverse City 


WTOM-TV 


Cheboygan 
One Rate Card 
Covers 25 Northern Michigan Counties 
INCLUDING a big chunk of the U. P, 
and parts of Canada 


Offering the Only Principal 
City Grade and Grade A 
coverage to Traverse City, 
Cheboygan, and much of Resort-Rich 
Northern Michigan 


Reach the MOST homes with P B N * 


7000 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 8B. 
(M-F, Noon-6 PM) 

1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. B. 
(M-F, 6 PM-Mid.) 

2800 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 8. 
(Sat. 6 PM-Mid.) 


1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 8. 
(Sun. 6 PM-Mid.) 


*ARB (March, 1960) 









Bunyan Network 


McConnell 


Pau 


Biederman 
jencger 


Les 


national repres 


| Venart, Rintoul & 











Network Representative Elisabeth Beckjordea | 
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If you think the Berlin situation 
isn’t making the newscasters edgy, 
you weren’t tuned in on a recent eve- 
ning when New York’s Ron Cochran 
reported the ouster of a player by the 
U. S. Lawn Tennis Association “for 
rocket 


throwing —I mean _ racket 


throwing.” 
a * * 

Is it true, as some have alleged, 
that Don McGlathery, recently ap- 
pointed a vice president of A. C. 
Nielsen Co., was born in Media, Pa.? 

* * * 

Politics might make strange bed- 
fellows, but television can smooth out 
the sheets. 

It happened on a recent Sunday in 
New York when viewers of the wcBs- 
TV program Eye on New York heard 
State Senator Thomas Mackell en- 
dorse Mayor Wagner in the city’s 
mayoralty campaign. Only two days 
previous, the head of the Democratic 
ticket on which Senator Mackell is 


| running for City Council President 


had declared Mr. Wagner “unfit for 
public office.” 

It wasn’t a split in party ranks— 
the tv show had been taped still 


| earlier in the week, before the Sena- 


tor’s party bigwigs had decided 
against Mr. Wagner. Too late to edit 
the tape, Senator Mackell issued a 
three-paragraph shortly 


after the telecast. Mayor Wagner, he 


statement 


said, “will never have my support.” 


* a * 


The Democratic primary in New 
York early this month was rife with 
mud-slinging and smear tactics on all 
sides, but journalism hit a new low in 
the tv listing column of the New York 


| Journal-American. The following ap- 
| peared, word for word, on the eve- 


ning before the voters went to the 


| polls: 


9 p.m, Channel 5—The Tomor- 
row Show. Political program. 
Mayor Wagner, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, James J. Farley, Sen. 
Herbert Lehman. (90 mins.). 
(1939) James Cagney, Hum- 
phrey Bogart: Story of bootleg- 
ging racket. (2 hrs.) 


Hey, here’s proof that Anacin beats 
Bufferin. It was hidden in the adver- 
tising column of a recent Sunday 
Times, in an article pertaining to the 
problem of finding new agency em- 
ployes. The heading: Training New 
Men a Chronic Headache—and the 


story quoted complaints from person- 





nel directors at various agencies, in- 
cluding Y&R, which handles Bufferin. 
BUT—there was no quote from Ted 
Bates, the Anacin house. No head- 
aches there. 

x e * 

Our Detroit man reports that WxYz- 
tv's John F. Pival wonders who will 
be the first mixed-up Castro-ite to 
hijack a tractor. 


* 4 * 


The inimitable Jean Shepherd gave 
an eerie prediction of television’s 
greatest show in the near future. He 
was set to musing, he reported, by a 
newspaper article announcing this 
country’s plans to send a series of 
Ranger rockets, equipped with tv 
cameras, to the moon. The cameras 
would send to earth a close-up of the 
moon’s surface right up to the very 
moment of impact, the article read. 

“Can’t you picture it?” said Mr. 
Shepherd. “It’s a Sunday night, and 
they’ve got this show on opposite Ed 
Sullivan. All over the country people 
are staring at their tv sets . . . watch- 
ing the moon grow larger and larger 
as the rocket dives toward it. . . . its 
surface comes nearer on the screen 

. and nearer . . . and nearer . 
and then, for just a second, you see 
all these upturned faces . . .” 


- * * 


From Louella’s Hollywood column: 

“Speaking of Cyd Charisse’s beauty, 
a whole section of Black Tights in 
which she appears was taken out to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of color 
tv to London producers.” 

Only a section? Some demonstra- 
tion. 


* * * 


This is what John Cameron Swayze 
said on that unedited newscast: 
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“‘Hey Charlie, Lend A Hand .. .’’ Charlie Harville, WF MY-TV sports 
director, is a next neighbor to the folks in some 466,640 TV households. 
Next neighbor to the Little Leaguer in Winston-Salem, to the elderly teacher 
in High Point (“‘... he’s a High Point boy, you know’’), to the factory 
worker in Danville. Next neighbor to folks of all ages in over 100 cities 
and towns in the prosperous Piedmont. q Charlie’s persuasiveness comes 
in part from his participation in community affairs throughout the nation’s 
44th television market. A guest appearance at the Rotary dinner in Asheboro, 
a beauty contest in Reidsville, the high school boosters’ club in Thomasville. 
The Charlie Harville habit is such a part of Piedmont living, even small 
town papers spell his name right . . . and often. 





Represented by Harrington, Righter & Parsons, Inc. 
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THE BUSY RED PHONE AT TTC! 


All TTC stations base their operations on deep, penetra- 
ting news coverage . . . especially on the local level. Now 
54 men and women in the 7 TTC newsrooms are united 
into a team by this new TTC red-phone hookup. With 
stations on each coast and in Mid-America, TTC news- 
rooms will get first hand reports -- first -- from any area. 
@ The point of all this is not just to trumpet about what 


big operators we are in news. The point is that a large 
part of the selling force of TTC stations is generated by 
this news policy. ..and we can prove it@ TTC stations 
will continue to concentrate on substance in programs 
ming, because we believe real substance is the only 
quality that will continue to support broadcast sales long 
after the fads have faded out. 


TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORP. e 380 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


e 


WROC-FM, WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y. * KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. 

WGR-FM, WGR-AM, WGR-TV, Buffalo, N. Y. * KFMB-AM, KFMB-FM, 

KFMB-TV, San Diego, Calif. > WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
WDAF-TV, WDAF-AM, Kansas City, Mo. 


Represented by 


SS, 
{ 


The Original Station Representative ¥ 











